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* BLACKWOOD'S ” HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


An article appeared recently in the London 
Spectator which will probably puzzle more than 
one American reader. It is entitled * American 
Dislike for England,” and its general character 
may be fully appreciated from its opening para- 
graph, which I quote as follows : 

To a very large body, nay, to the vast majority of 
> 


present controversy has been the evidence afforded that 


iwlishmen, one of the most painful aspects of the 


Americans seem utterly unaware of the strong feeling 
of friendship felt here for their country—a feeling ris- 
ing in many minds to something approaching passion. 


The ordinary untraveled American has ele arly never 


realized that the old country looks with intense pride 
and sympathy on the splendid daughter-state. We 
know that within the Union dwell the majority of those 


whom Carlyle so happily called “the subjects of King 
Shakespeare”; and we feel that the Anglo-Saxon race 
can never “give its heart its rights” unless the two 
great branches are brought into harmony, and America 
can claim a share in the glory of Nelson and Scott, 
while we take ours in Washington and Lincoln. It is 
not too much to say that no class here, rich or poor, is 
without the warmest feeling of sympathy for America. 
An English public man who showed hatred of Amer- 
ica or insulted her in his speeches or writings, would at 
mee lose his place in the national respect—would be 
drummed out of public life. No poet could direct his 
verse against America ; no man of letters attack our 
kinsfolk as a nation or express a desire for the down- 
fall of the Union. The satirist might make fun of the 
American as he makes fun of the Yorkshireman or the 


cockney, but anything like a desire to insult the 
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national honor or to rejoice at the difficulties or mis- 
fortunes of America would most certainly be treated 
with indignation. The notion of an English minister 
or ex-minister, or even of an English M.P., prophesy- 
ing the downfall of the American Union and dwelling 
on it as a source of gratification for his country, is sim- 
ply unthinkable. The man who gloated over the 
notion of America’s ruin would be hissed as a traitor to 
the race. But though the knowledge of this friendly 
feeling is such a commonplace with us, it seems to be 
undreamt of in America. There, not only is a great 
deal of hatred and contempt expressed for the old 
country, but the people at large seem genuinely ignor- 
ant of the good feeling for America which is so general 
and so genuine here. That the Americans should be- 
lieve that they hate us, or at any rate should profess to 
do so, is a very grievous wound to Englishmen ; but if 
it is so—well, all we can do is to wait in the hope that 
a better feeling will some day arise. Love is not to 
be compelled, hired, or bought. What, however, is 
bitter beyond bearing is the thought that the Ameri- 
cans not only do not like us, but do not even know that 
we like them. 


Further on this same article refers to the 
January number of Blackwood, in which “a 
very interesting account is given of the spirit of 
ill-feeling toward England which is inculcated 
in the minds of the children of the States.” 
The school histories, it appears, are all wrong 
in spirit if not in fact, and if the Americans 
were as anxious as the English are “ to forgive 
and forget that civil war [of 1776] they would 
surely not try to keep open these old sores.” 

But suppose America were willing to accede 
to Blackwood’s modest request and expur- 
gate all reference to the Revolution (or Re- 
bellion) of '76, the war of 1812, and various 
other annoying items of so-called history, and 
agree that hereafter we would teach our chil- 
dren of England’s attitude to America from 
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the more reliable pages of Blackwood alone ;— 
would that be deemed a satisfactory and suffi- 
cient concession? In view of this suggestion 
it might be well to ascertain what would be the 
nature and scope of this new “ Blackwood's 
History of the United States.” And let me 
say at the outset of the inquiry that in 
awarding the palm to Blackwood I would 
not make any invidious distinctions and claim 
that a * Blackwood’s History of the United 
States’ would be entitled to any higher au- 
thority as a school textbook than a “ Saturday 
Review History” or a“ London Times His- 
tory,” or a “* 





History,” in which blank 
almost any other English journal (barring only 
a few of what “ Blackwood ” calls “ not very 
creditable exceptions”) may fill in its own 
name if jealous of the distinction to be conferred 
upon a rival. In the mean time I will take 
from my son the textbook that is poisoning his 
mind and give him in place thereof a copy of 
this first edition of “ Blackwood’s History of 
the United States,” instanter. 

It is thus we would answer the inquiry, Why 
is America so cold toward England? Hear 
what Blackwood says : 

“All American history is written to prove, 
not that Americans have performed great ac- 
tions, but that their actions were great because 
they were performed by Americans.”* In 
America, “ the popular idols have been manu- 
factured, generally, of the very coarsest and 
commonest clay ; and, even when permitted to 
remain on their pedestals, they are objects, at 
least, as much of ridicule as of admiration.’’+ 


The people of the North, generally, are “ sav- 


* Vol. 91, p. 123. t Vol. 96, p. 619. 
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age Abolitionists”” or “ fanatic Unionists” or, 
collectively, a “ gibbering mob.” Grant “ can- 
not be set beside McClellan, in generalship, 
without wronging McClellan.” Sherman is 
“a grisly fanatic,” Stanton “a presumptuous 
fanatic,” Captain Wilkes “an impudent 
pirate,” Mr. Seward’s State Papers are “ in- 
flated nonsense,” and so on through the long 
list of men made prominent by the war. The 
only Northern man mentioned with approval 
by Blackwood from 1860 to 1865, is Gen- 
eral McClellan, and this favorable opinion was 
not made manifest until McClellan had _ re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency. He is, however, rather reproved 
for a want of the nerve of a Napoleon or a 
Cromwell, in that after Antietam he did not 
“conclude an armistice with Lee, march on 
Washington, hurl from their seats the clique 
that burlesqued a government, . . . and 
seize the loose reins of empire.”’* 

The Spectator tells us that “ the ordinary un- 
traveled American has clearly never realized 
that the old country looks with intense pride 
and sympathy on the splendid daughter-state,” 
which only goes to prove how very ordinary 
and untraveled the most of us are, and how 
difficult it is for us to keep pace with the chang- 
ing views of the stepmother-country. 

You must remember that our government is 
a despotism, and in January, 1862, the editor 
asks, “ What despotism has displayed so little 
moderation in prosperity, so little dignity in 
adversity, less self-control, less- wisdom in 
council, less courage in the field?” + 

“We do not demand the respect of the 


* Vol. 96, p. 640 t Vol. 91, p. 121. 
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English because of our achievements in art, or 
in literature, or in science, or philosophy. 
We can make no pretense to the no less real, 
though less beneficent, reputation of having 
proved ourselves a great military power. Our 
boast is that we are prosperous and free,” but 
“the principal result of American freedom on 
the character of the American people in our 
foreign relations has hitherto been arrogance, 
intolerance, and aggression.” * 

This was in April, 1862. Matters have 
not improved, apparently, by May, 1863, for 
our system was then one “ which has for years 
been the most corrupt ever known, and the in- 
ability of which to produce any kind of politi- 
cal merit is one of the wonders of the world.’’+ 

It is as bad, or worse, in November, 1863, 
when we are informed that we are “a nation 
whose conduct of war has never been marked 
by a single generous deviation.” ¢ 

“Cornelius O’ Dowd,” as late as January, 
1865, is of the opinion that the entire civil war 
was gotten up as a spectacle for the delectation 
of Europe, and he is convinced that if Europe 
had refused to report the affair or comment 
upon it “the combatants would have been 
chewing the cud of peace together two years 
since.” | Do not forget that though this 
sounds cruel, it may have been intended for 
wit, and that one year later the “O'Dowd” 
changed his mind, or at least changed his pen 
to meet altered conditions. 

The Spectator asks, “What can we do to 
make the Americans feel more kindly toward 
us?” and believes the answer is, “ By getting 


* Vol. 91, p. 535. + Vol. 94, p. 641. 
t Vol. 93, p. 636. 4 Vol. 97, p. 59. 
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them to realize what we feel toward them.” 
Therefore let us read some more Blackwood: 


And the venerable Lincoln, the respectable Sew- 
ard, the raving editors, the gibbering mob, and the 
swift-footed armies of Bull’s Run are no malicious 
tricks of fortune, played off on an unwary nation, but 
are all of them the legitimate offspring of the great 
republic ; 


and the writer was * glad,” too, “that the end 
of the Union seems more likely to be ridicu- 
lous than terrible.” * 

In January, 1862, Blackwood did “not 
desire above all things that the struggle should 
be at once concluded, no matter how; because 
a conclusion which would leave the South at 
the mercy of a vindictive, unfair, and ungener- 
ous enemy would gratify nobody. We do not 
lament over the unexampled display of weak- 
ness made by the great Republic, because we 
knew that such weakness existed, and it was 
not for the interest of truth nor of the world 
that it should any longer be disguised, or al- 
lowed to vaunt itself as matchless force.” + 
The writer is clearly satisfied “in the dissolu- 
tion of a system that had become rotten and 
offensive while yet it preserved the appearance 
of life.” ‘But the secession of the South is 
not the only nor the greatest peril that threat- 
ens the republic. There is an Abolition party 
that is hostile to Union; there is a Union party 
that is hostile to Abolition; and though these 
discordant elements have hitherto been held 
together by the common tie of hatred of the 
South, yet they threaten speedily to start asun- 
der. Nor will the North be split by party 


* Vol. 90, p. 396. t Vol, 91, p. 118, 
t Id., p. 123. 
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conflicts alone ; territorial differences are likely 
to cause further dismemberment.” * 

If it were not wrong to find fault with 
Blackwood, one might say that in the light of 
history we may see how much the wish was 
father to the thought. 

In September the editor sees “daily more 
reason to believe that a nation which has all 
the will to dictate to others is losing the power 
which it would be certain to misuse.”’ ¢ 

‘Recent events,” a reviewer explains in 
December, 1862, “by weakening the Ameri- 
can States, and discrediting the American prin- 
ciples of government, have turned the tables 
very much in our favor.” f 

In November, 1863, the editor exclaims 
‘that the South should achieve its independ- 
ence single-handed, and by its own efforts, and 
by the further disruption of the Northern ty- 
ranny, is what would be best for itself and for 
us. . . . But it will matter a great deal 
to us whether there is one great bullying power 
always menacing us through Canada, or several 
smaller powers, with any one of which Canada 
herself would be competent to deal.” § 

The Spectator, on the other hand, tells us 
that “ the man who gloated over the notion of 
America’s ruin would be hissed as a traitor to 
the race.” 

During our Civil War England did not 
actively befriend the South while venting her 
enmity on the North. She was not satisfied 
that the South was right, while very certain 
that the North was wrong. Blackwood 
did “* not profess to feel sentimentally towards 


* Id., p. 129, t Vol. 92, p. 710. 
t Vol. 92, p. 387. § Vol. 93, p. 651. 
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the South any more than towards the North.’’* 
It was not a question of sentiment, but rather 
of business. She was not anxious to claim 
kinship with either party, “but if we must 
have brothers,” the reviewer exclaims, “let 
them rather be those who have achieved with- 
out bullying and boasting, than those who 
have bullied and boasted without achieving.” + 

In January, 1862, Blackwood was in- 
clined to immediately consider “the recogni- 
tion of the Southern 
raising of the ineffectual blockade, in conjunc- 
tion with France.” t 

In November, 1862, Mr. Gladstone was re- 
ported as willing to act, as he believed it “as 
certain as any event yet future and contin- 
gent can be” that the South will be success- 
ful.§ But the Cabinet was not a unit on this. 
Sir G. C. Lewis was doubtful as to the law, 
but the real trouble undoubtedly was in at- 
tempting to calculate the profits of the enter- 
prise, for we are plainly told in the same article 
that for England to act alone would be of very 
little benefit to the South, and “ would give 
offense to the North, thus making an enemy 
without gaining a friend ” ; but, “if England, 
France, and Russia would agree to undertake 
a joint mediation, and, if necessary, interven- 
tion, they would render an important service 
to civilization, humanity, and mankind at 


Confederacy and the 


As all the world knows now Russia 


* Vol. 92, p. 385 


declined to be made a catspaw for English 
greed, even under the guise of “ divilization, 
humanity, and mankind at large,” and America 


t Vol. 91, p. 129 
§ Vol. 92, p. 636 
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has never forgotten the position taken in this 
instance by Russia and by England. 

Notwithstanding Russia’s desertion, Black- 
wood, in November, 1863, was still inclined 
to join France and suggests that if “ we should 
raise the blockade, relieve our starving popu- 
lation, and break up the political system which 
is a standing menace to us through the weak 
point, Canada, we shall be not only acting in 
consonance with right, but fulfilling an obvious 
duty to ourselves.” Yet, a little fearful of 
such rashness, the writer hastens to qualify it 
by saying, “but we do not mean in this place 
to advocate immediate intervention in connec- 
tion with France,” and he adds that he did not 
“assert that all the ends indicated would be so 
gained.”* The same uncertainty of the pro- 
fits again causes hesitation. 

So Great Britain and France never came to 
an agreement on the subject, but went their 
ways alone, the one to Mexico, the other to her 
shipyard, where she could turn out vessels to 
prey on American commerce with certain profit 
to herself and a minimum of risk, either 
financial or physical. 

It is well known that a large proportion of 
the people of Great Britain welcomed the idea 
of war with America over the matter of the 
Trent in 1861, and when the difficulty bid 
fair to be settled through diplomatic channels, 
a result which was caused by the influence of 
Prince Albert, and by the attitude of the com- 
mon people of England, who held in check 
their aristocratic rulers, the editor of Black- 
wood spoke in January, 1862, as follows : 

Nor do we, as a people, desire to accept any slight, 


* Vol. 94, p. 639. 
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shifty pretense of reparation for the recent ruffianly 
outrage, which may be held by some among us, to 
whom honor is but a fantastic name, to absolve us from 
the necessity of war ; for previous insults from the 
same quarter still remain unatoned for, and now that 
we have, at enormous cost and with patient and self- 
denying efforts, amassed an armament which adequately 
represents the power of England, we should have no 
objection to employ it in administering a sharp chas- 
tisement to the vainglorious people who have so often 
cheaply defied us. Sentiments, conciliatory even to 
disgrace, are frequently ascribed to us ; yet they have 
no real origin in the heart of the nation. It would be 
impossible for the national vanity of America, hungry 
as it is, to extract any nourishment from what is ex- 
pressed on the subject in the conversation of intelligent 
Englishmen.* 


It is both interesting and instructive after 
this to find that in 1866 Blackwood had 
learned that “a war between Great Britain 
and the United States would be the most 
odious war in which either people could be 
engaged.” + 

I am much inclined to think that this 
statement contains a half-truth at least, pro- 
vided always that America did not have her 
hands full elsewhere! 

In May, 1863, in a review of “ American 
State Papers,” a communication from Mr. 
Seward to Mr. Adams is quoted, in which the 
former says, under date of May 21, 1861, 
Great Britain “ will consider what position she 
will hold when she shall have forever lost the 
sympathies and affections of the only nation on 
whose sympathies and affections she has a 
natural claim.” The writer in Blackwood 
has described these state papers as both 
** comical” and “ humorous,” and declares with 


* Vol. 91, p. 118. t Vol. 100, p. 167. 
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fine wit that this “ominous and prophetic 
warning is a sad picture of the British Pythias 
abandoned by the American Damon, and left 
alone and friendless in the world.”” How omi- 
nous and prophetic this warning was the editor 
of Blackwood did not wait long to learn, 
and in July, 1866, when the poor relation had 
again become rich, the same journal, with 
amazing effrontery, complacently acknowledges 
that while “ we may not always like the Ameri- 
cans, we can never forget that they are our 
kindred.”* And in August of the same year 
“Cornelius O'Dowd” urges us to “ grasp 
manfully and warmly the hand that is out- 
stretched to you, and let the feeling between 
the two nations be—not the conventional amity 
of cabinets, but the hearty tone and affection 
of two kindred peoples,” and Mr. O'Dowd 
naively acknowledges that it is precisely be- 


cause of “the condition of Europe and the 


threatening attitude of France” that makes 
him willing and anxious to claim relationship 
with America, and to secure for England “ one 
ally who is above being subsidized and not 
above being esteemed,” and because also Eng- 
land has “ neither true friend nor well-wisher 
on the continent of Europe.” He refers to the 
“marvelous development of the Great Repub- 
lic, its might, its majesty, and its wealth, its 
greatness in the present and its still grander 
future,” and ‘* would draw closer to those who, 
once our narrow squabbles are forgotten, could 
not but regard the old country with affection, 
and would never stand coldly by to see her as- 
sailed by overwhelming odds, or crushed be- 
neath the united forces of despotism.”+ Is it 


* Vol. 99, p. 17. t Vol. 99, pp. 240, 242, 243. 
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conceivable, you will ask, that this is the same 
journal which in January, 1862, asserts that 
“had the Americans been permitted to see the 
true reflections of our minds—had they been 
aware of the extent and depth of the contempt 
with which we have regarded their doings— 
it could scarcely have failed to modify their 
conduct of the Civil War” ?* Or is this the 
country, “the spoiled child Democracy,” which, 
“after playing strange pranks before high 
heaven, and figuring in odd and unexpected 
disguises, dies as surely from lack of vitality as 
the oldest of worn-out despotisms ” which is so 
graphically and generously described by Black- 
wood in October, 1861 ?+ 

When we are told by the Spectator, on 
January 25, 1896, that the English school- 
children are taught that “the United States is 
not and never can be in reality a foreign coun- 
try, nor an American a foreigner,” and that 
“ they and we are one flesh,” the conclusion is 
forced upon us that Blackwood must after 
all have been capable of making great mis- 
takes. 

In September, 1862, Blackwood begins 
“to doubt the shrewdness and common-sense 
of a people who are content to follow with 
senseless shouting the pigmy impostors who 
are conducting them into such frightful quag- 
mires.”’ 

In November, 1862, the President’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation is described as “a mon- 
strous, reckless, and devilish project,” and as 
“an effort to paralyze the victorious armies of 
the South by letting loose upon their hearths 


* Vol. 91, p. 120. t Vol. 90, p. 307. 


t Vol. 92, p. 387. 
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and homes the lust and savagery of four 
million negroes.” 

In January, 1863, it is stated that “there 
is no personal sacrifice that the people of the 
South are not prepared to make rather than 
again trust their independence, private fortunes, 
and liberty to a paper constitution, guaranteed 
only by the oaths of such men as Sumner and 
Lincoln, both doubly forsworn.” * The same 
article describes the United States as “* merely 
the military despotism of a portion of the 
States, striving, under the dictatorship of an 
insignificant lawyer, to crush out the freedom 
of the rest.” + 

In November, 1863, the Lincoln govern- 
ment is described as “the purest despotism 
now existing, with the exception, perhaps, of 
some African system in regions to which Speke 
and Grant have failed to penetrate.”{ In 
. December we are told that “the Washington 
Cabinet and its military adherents are conspic- 
uous only for imbecile pretension, and none 
but the strongest evidence can be received as 
proof that they have blundered into wisdom or 
stumbled on success.” § 

In November, 1864, Mr. Lincoln was said 
to have “ nothing except the honesty of purpose 
generally ascribed to him to distinguish him 
from the swarm of politicians and generals that 
have been engendered by the corruption of the 
defunct Union.” || In the same article it is 
presumed “that Mr. Lincoln would not 
imagine that either his previous occupation as 
a rail-splitter or the fact of his election as 





* Vol. 93, p. 28. t Vol. 
* Td., p. ®. § Vol. 
Vol, 96, p. 619. 
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President could of itself qualify him for deliv- 
ering grave opinions on extensive military com- 
binations.”” * And again we are told that 
“ the re-election of Lincoln would mean that 
the sentiments of the Northern people are fitly 
represented in him, his ministers, and generals 
—that, for the sake of producing a hideous 
caricature of their former partnerships in 
government, they are ready to sanction more 
cruelties in the South—more peculation, cor- 
ruption, and tyranny in the North—and to 
inspire civilized nations with more horror and 
disgust for the frenzied acts in which they 
expressed devotion to their political Moloch.” + 

To say the least, it seems odd, after all this, 
to learn from Blackwood, in November, 1866, 
after the Union was restored and America more 
powerful than ever, that Abraham Lincoln, 
though “ sometimes doubtful of the result, was 
never doubtful of his duty,” that “in his 
character there was no malice, no animosity, no 
arriére pensée,” that amidst fierce passion “ he 
was calm, equable, patient, and merciful,” 
that “this good and merciful man was good 
and merciful to the end,” and that * the pistol 
of a fanatic deprived the Southern people of a 
friend and the Northern people of a man after 
their own heart, who, through good and ill 
fortune, had fought their fight with a humble, 
contrite, and an honest spirit and given them 
the victories for which they had hungered and 
thirsted for four miserable years.” f 

And when we are told in the Spectator that 
“the Anglo-Saxon race can never ‘give its 
heart its rights’ unless the two great branches 


* Vol. 96, p. 624. t Id., p. 643 
t Vol. 109, pp. 635, 636 
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are brought into harmony, and America can 
claim a share in the glory of Nelson and Scott, 
while we take ours in Washington and Lin- 
coln,” I am compelled to ask what share can 
England demand in the fame of Abraham 
Lincoln, when we are told that “ it would have 
been impossible for him to have emerged, under 
British institutions, from the mediocrity to 
which nature had condemned him, and from 
which pure democracy alone was capable of 
rescuing him” ? 

Punch is, 1 believe, presumed by courtesy to 
be both humorous and liberal in its tone. As 
an example of both I will quote a few lines 
from its number of December 10, 1864, taken 
from what it is pleased to call “ President 
Lincoln’s Inaugural Speech ” : * 

Well, we've done it, gentlemen. Bully for us. Cow- 
hided the copperheads considerable. Non nobis, of 
course ; but still I reckon we have had a hand in the 
glory, some. That reminds me of the Old World 
story about the Hand of Glory, which I take to have 
been the limb of a gentleman who had been justified on 
the gallows, and which the witches turned into a patent 
moderator lamp, as would lead a burglar safe into any 
domicile which he might wish to plunder. We ain’t 
burglars, quite t’other ; but I fancy that if Uli Grant 
could get hold of that kind and description of thing to 
help him into Richmond, he’d not be so un-Christian 
proud as to refuse the hand of a malefactor. (Right, 
right!) Well, right or left hand, that’s no odds, gen- 
tlemen. (Laughter.) Now, I am sovereign of the sov- 
ereign people of this great and united republic for four 
years next ensuing the date hereof, as I used to say 
when I was a lawyer. (You are! Bully for you!) 
Yes, gentlemen, but you must do something more than 
bully for me—you must fight for me, if you please, 
and whether you please or not. As the old joke 
says, ” ete., ete. 





~ © Vol. 47, p. 237. 
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What Lincoln really said, and his words will 
never die : 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if 
God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the 
bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the 
sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so it still 
must be said that the judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether. 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his orphans, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations. 

Less than a fortnight ago the St. James's 
Gazette, speaking of the Stern case, said : 

“The American diplomats seem bent upon quarrel- 
ing with all the European powers. The Stern case 
was a paltry affair, but it is no small matter, as 
America will some day find to its cost, for its politi- 
cians to get it the name of being overbearing in con- 
duct and bad-mannered.” 

Is this not in the line of historic “ B/ack- 
wood ?” FREDERICK 8. Dickson. 
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The Rosemary Wreath. 


THE ROSEMARY WREATH. 


Lilac blossom, fairy fine, 

Nurseling of the acrid brine— 
Sea-rosemary ! 

By flat marshes, waste and wide, 

Sedgy haunts of wind and tide,— 

Down the inlets, sand-encumbered, 

Where its fringes spread unnumbered, 

Lads and maidens chaplets twine 


Of rosemary. 


Garlands bloom and garlands die ! 

Brittle token, toss it by— 
Sea-rosemary. 

Ah! the magic tints remain 

Like old pleasures lived again. 

How its pale enchantment lingers, 

Dead, yet life-like, in our fingers ! — 

Even as youth in memory, 


O rosemary. 





Dora READ GOODALE. 
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PAUL VERLAINE. 
Ma plume de vagabond et d’inquiet— 


It never has been a recommendation to play 
truant. From the earliest times old-fashioned 
people have lived at home; and to them the 
stroller has been a Philistine or a barbarian or 
Satan or a decadent. Strollers are suspected 
of poisoning wells, of infecting the air, of 
picking mortar from the foundations of society. 

And in a sense they do. For the influence 
of having an address on mind and soul and 
character is incalculable. The character ac- 
quires its decalogue of conduct: certain things 
ought to be, certain others need not be, done. 
The soul must have its furniture in certain 
places, and its apartment so and so large. And 
the mind, little by little, makes its society, to 
which no one is admitted except on presenting 
his pedigree. 

Other men have, however, no address, whether 
by accident or by obstinacy. At sixteen or there- 
about they put their loaf of bread in a cotton 
kerchief. Out they go. Nothing retains them ; 
and their delight in disorder is so childish 
and fresh that even the gentleman at his home 
window smiles as the stroller passes. Mentally, 
morally, and physically he is now abroad ; not 
so much out of curiosity as from a fine sense 
of passion wakening within him. So he sees the 
world, wildishly, capriciously, sleeping low and 
drinking high—a child of March rather than 
of April. Years pass. After all, the world 
is precisely limited— Vanitas vanitatum /— 
but he understands it naturally; of avitumn 
landscape, of failing light, rain and damp in a 
large city. For these are the days when he is 
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becoming anxious, not philosophically, soundly 
anxious, but fretful and chilly with surmise— 
physically anxious, because perhaps his nerves 
are tired and his brain lonely. It is a pause 
between frenzies. Then must come the train 
of mysticism, of love, and ideal—but somewhat 
sensually conceived, as one aspires to spring 
in autumn. Meanwhile the wild sunlight is 
forever piercing the incense he breathes. He 
is a mystic and a sensualist. He rises high, 
falls inconceivably low. He never was orderly ; 
he grew disorderly; he is a mere libertine, now 
of soul, now of body. So with years the ex- 
tremes of his art accentuate themselves. The 
fine poetry is finer, the bad worse—and both 
rare. Nowadays he writes prose, too, for pa- 
pers, since all celebrities write with authority. 
But his characteristic is the same: the disorder 
of homelessness for mind and soul, with lack 
of reticence and privacy and decency. And 
the last word that’s spoken of him is the first: 
he was a poor vagabond. 

Where was he born and who were his par- 
ents? Surely it cannot make much difference. 
What was education? Nothing profound, of 
course. For the stroller is a man of five senses, 
not ten categories. And yet Paul Verlaine’s Con- 


Sessions are somewhat commonplace. He was 


born at Metz in’44. When he was four years old 
the family went to Montpellier; then after a 
few years moved back. Of these times and 
towns he remembers tittle and nothing. But 
the great day was soon to come; the Verlaines, 
like all provincials, were drawn to the Center, 
and in Paris on some day of 1851 they arrived, 
baggage and furniture and themselves—that is, 
father and mother, a young girl cousin, and 
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Paul. He followed the ordinary French pro- 
gram, pension and lycée, with a baccalauréat 
to close the chapter. But the stroller days had 
begun. At sixteen he had in all probability 
read more poetry and novels than Latin. 
“* Poemes Saturniens,”’ as published in '66, had 
all been written, and the boy’s deities were 
Baudelaire and Banville. Somehow an artist 
makes acquaintances, and Verlaine came to 
know the whole Parnasse Contemporain, espe- 
cially Catulle Mendés and Glatigny—the lat- 
ter, he says, when both were warmed by ab- 
sinthe. Indeed the days of the green liquor 
had now begun, a mastery that lasted with in- 
terregnums until his death. And a certain 
other vice had now put forth its roots, psycho- 
logically more important, to judge by the de- 
tail with which as autobiographist he tells of 
his first escapade. Parisianly speaking, he had 
now begun to live—contracting habits and see- 
ing friends. In °65 his father and his cousin 
died, so that in the Verlaine household no one 
but his mother was left, silently saddened, it 
would seem, by her son’s way of life. But he 
was tolerable. After his day at the Préfecture 
de la Seine, where he was an employé, he gen- 
erally looked up Charles de Sivry, the com- 
poser, and they strolled out together for their 
absinthe at five o’clock. It was an important 
friendship, for at his rooms the poet met Made- 
moiselle de Sivry, his wife-to-be—for a short 
time—whose literary photograph is “La 
Morte” in Les mémoires dun Veeuf. Their 
very long engagement began characteristically 
enough. He was staying in the country with 
his uncle, but country life was too plain for his 
palate, and he found his way one evening to 
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the nearest town. On recovering next day he 
swore reform, wrote to Sivry to ask for his sis- 
ter’s hand, mailed the letter, and waited. He 
found himself happy not long afterward, and 
La Bonne Chanson is the charming record of 
his courtship. Their marriage, after many 
delays, was at last realized just as the war 
broke out. It was a terrible time, and hard 
days were to come, the Siege and the Com- 
mune, in neither of which it would seem Ver- 
laine played much of a part. Just here the 
Confessions end, for no apparent reason ex- 
cept that 246 pages had been written. Per- 
haps the forthcoming Souvenirs take up the 
story. But it is a somber one, and therefore 
well known. He fell, one might say, in love 
with Arthur Rimbaud, and after matching 
each other for fury of vices in Paris, they 
started for Holland, leaving Madame Verlaine, 
jealous and furious, behind. On their return 
Rimbaud played him a pretty trick at home, 
with hideous consequences to all three con- 
cerned. And here belong “Mes Prisons,” 
“Mes Hopitaux,” his divorce, and vagabond- 
age in good earnest! Across this worst of 
degradation flashed like a witchery the mysti- 
cism which makes his name now famous. In 
fact he announced his literary program from 
the prison walls—how he knew himself! 
Mystic and religious poetry on the one side, 
and, parallelement, whatever frenzy his freak 
should make song of. Sagesse fulfilled part 
of this promise and won him his first pop- 
ularity ; for it is the textbook of the Quartier 
Latin, and students stand reciting these verses 
with the ardor of devotees. He often left his 
Parisian haunts, to lecture, to wander, or to 
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live in the provinces, to stroll in foreign coun- 
tries. The illustrated London papers of a few 
years since give a paragraph on * M. Paul Ver- 
laine, the French poet”—as one would say, 
“the great acrobat ’’—and a lithograph that 
looks oddly by the side of, say, Miss Fortescue 
in tights. But such is the newspaper. And 
Oxford tells of his lecture ; Oxford, orthodox 
and black-frocked, with Pusey or Jowett for 
religion, sipping immemorial '47 port with the 
courtesy of ages since—Oxford played audience 
to the scapegrace vagabond, so fresh from his 
lounge at the café and quite ignorant of all he 
had done after the green glass began filling. 
But his lecture, they say, was incomprehen- 
sible; so that perhaps no harm was done. He 
left Oxford much as he came, probably, by the 
high road and hawthorn hedges. He appeared 
in Yorkshire and Devon. Convents, they say, 
took him in, for he was then a Roman. But 
all is rumor. Then he resumed his haunts and 
habits, diseases and cures, with an occasional 
fresh sorrow, the death of his mother or his 
son, or his friend. But his heart was broken 
long ago. Two emotions lit his oldish face: 
resignation and anger,—for resignation with 
him was an emotion. His café was the F’ran- 
gois ler on the Boulevard St. Michel. As you 
walk in, the café divides: one part follows the 
Boulevard ; the other, to your left, is the longer 
and ends two steps up in a grotto billiard- 
room. Qn your right, just as you would take 
the steps, is a corner with the usual marble- 
faced and iron-legged table. There he sat. He 
would sip his drink and look at an illustrated 
paper, or scribble his jokes and verses and pic- 
tures on odd sheets. He drew figures every- 
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where— indeed, he had taught drawing in Eng- 
land when he was young,—and his manuscript 
and letters are covered @ la Thackeray with 
ladies and gentlemen, flying gourd-shaped 
solids from their mouths, which to the careful 
student contain ideas now being expressed by 
the said ladies and gentlemen. These billets 
he sent to his friends, Catulle Mendés, Vannier, 
and the rest; and they are witty, though the 
pictures are not always clever. He succeeds 
best in his own caricature—an easy success for 
all of us, but especially for him, as his head 
was preposterously square, his eyes two holes, 
his nose wide and coarse, and the rest beard. 
He rarely undertakes his full-length portrait. 
When he does, it is half cloak, half coat, and 
two legs. And so he actually was dressed, 
with a yellow silk handkerchief tied—carefully 
tied, some say,—around his neck. But his 
dress was horrible in more ways than one; for 
even those ladies of the Faubourg and those 
friends, who between them made up his purse, 
could not in all charity receive him,—they 
tried, but couldn't. So he died of some ill- 
bred sickness, cared for by his old mistress, 
whom he praised with pen and pencil—died, as 
a photograph of Vannier’s shows him, his big 
head sunk in the pillow, a crucifix on his breast. 
The walls of his room were covered with chro- 
mos and scribbles of press and pen—Verlaine’s 
passion—and full of heaven knows what all. 
In short, it was a decadent apartment. 
Before dying he communicated and made 
his peace with the powers he so long had 
doubted. The papers spoke this way and 
that about him. Zola wrote, of course in the 
Figaro. First came his inevitable exposition 
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of a world-wide error: You suppose, he said, 
that Verlaine was a timid, shy creature that 
shunned reputation [Paragraph!]. Zh bien, 
c'est une erreur. 
laine had once thought of the Académie. But 
coming from Zola the information is not con- 
vineing; he sees the world thro’ his own “4 
glasses—inevitably. As for the funeral, it 
was much what the poet expected when he wrote 
** Corbillard au galop ”: miserable and hurried, 
though Coppée and a few other friends found 
time to attend it. 
long drame douloureusr.” 

Information about contemporaries may al- 
ways be had for the asking. The hungry re- 
porter is perhaps the most characteristic of 
19th-century wares; and _ personalities, in 
Paris especially, run high and fast—and low. “ 
So it is easy to grow wise about Verlaine’s 
manners and habits; the man is infinitely hard 
to know, just because we know so much round 
and about him. 
live first in thought, next in person ; and those 
good people who compare his poem of 73 with 
his action in the year of grace ’90 are enforcing 
a principle on aworld where it has no place. 

Verlaine’s career begins with Poemes Satur- 
niens, which appeared in 67. It is a pupil's 
book, and he abhorred it in later years, calling 
it—what in part it is—‘ du Leconte de Lisle i 
ma manieére, agrémenté de Baudelaire i ma 
More generally it’s a piece of the 
Parnasse Contemporain, which itself contains , 
some poor Verlaine, with much that is toler- 
But for sixteen, Poemes is a huge book, 
full of chilly, rainy melancholy, 


Sagon.” 


ih able. 


Elle et moi, les cheveux et la pensée au vent—; 


Paul Verlaine. 


After which, he says, Ver- 


“ La biographie serait un 


For it’s the artist’s paradox to 
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full of small misery, 
l’Arbre qui frissonne et l’oiseau qui pleure—; 
and full, too, of a fitful humor that is des- 
tined to play a great part in the future. The 
mode most characteristic of his early verse is 
that of the “Sérénade.” I imagine a little 
landscape where leaves are just dropping, dark 
falls, and the air is cold. Its people are half 
dolls, half men. Their little cries ring sharply 
in the wind ; then all is still. Love is a will- 
o-the-wispish melody, funny and sad. Here 
there are no great things of the sky or the 
heart, except sometimes by caprice, when the 
poet, infinitely sensitive, speaks from his own 
life. His ditty, he says, is cruel, and shy, and 
cunning. But 
Je chanterai tes yeux d’or et d’onyx 
Purs de toutes ombres, 
Puis le Léthé de ton sein, puis le Styx 
f De tes cheveux sombres— 
a stanza full of that great languor of great 
poetry. Then suddenly we go back to our sad 
little world : 
Maitresse entend monter vers ton retrait 
Ma voix aigre et fausse. 
To such a landscape belong the “ Ingénues,” 
who live 
Dans les romans qu'on lit peu. 
The sky, to be sure, has cleared. But there’s 
a saddishness about the unreality of it all. 
Why is everything so little and just fading ? 
A touch would make the whole disappear and 
decay, decay and disappear. The Fetes Ga- 
lantes too are all played in this country : 
Tout en chantant sur le mode mineur 
l’Amour vainqueur et la vie opportune, 
Ils n’ont pas l’air de croire 4 leur bonheur 
Et leur chanson se méle au clair de la lune, 
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They are exquisite and delicious people, laugh- 
ing little dry laughs and trembling little shivers 
of melancholy. The verse is the best of Par- 
nassien; in fact Verlaine rivals Gautier in 
these things for finish, for sweetness, for music 
—music in the strictest sense. If Watteau 
were a touch more moody, and Faure were to 
play near the fountains of the scene, its song 
and poetry would be Fetes Galantes. 

And Verlaine, the lover, still retains some- 
thing of that capricious fancy,— 

Au plein pouvoir de la petite Fée 

Que depuis lors je supplie en tremblant. 
La Bonne Chanson is courtship, yes! but how 
subdued, how frail !— 

En robe grise et verte avec des ruches. 
We are near the /’étes Galantes, but happy 
now, quite happy for all our moods. o- 
mances sans Paroles is in some sense a return, 
full of the early shivering little landscapes, bits 
of England and Holland, seen as a vagabond 
would see them, alone in the rain,— 

Car vous avez eu peur de l’orage. 
Verlaine’s love for Holland is characteristic. 
The wind-mills, the well-trimmed trees, the lit- 
tle houses just etched on flat far land,—all this 
belongs to that early scenery of pure fancy. 
But it is nearer reality ! 

And so we come to the other Verlaine, the 
one that developed—and degenerated ; that 
’ in Potmes Saturniens, 
—a poem of twenty lines and fifteen moods ; 
who struck astounding discords of emotion that 
amuse and appal, that break your heart and 
make you laugh. Such men are born at the 
close of great civilizations. The tradition of 
emotion is then so complex that a sensitive 


wrote ‘* Nevermore’ 
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mind finds no master. We have left the cynic 
far behind ; he had the mere established truth 
to scoff at, and was rather superficial at best. 
We are not dealing with a reform or a reac- 
tion; all that has been. This is a man of 
countless bodies and innumerable souls, who 
was born of so many fathers and mothers that 
his existence is a piece of the purest psychic 
mythology. No wonder he’s a vagabond! The 
great riddle is: Is he serious? Can he be 
serious? Or is the only truth about him that 
very impulse which takes now a prostitute and 
now a creed for object, and dresses up like a 
bishop, with cap and bells for mitre and crosier, 
—and all for his own amusement? No one can 
tell, least of all himself. 

The trouble begins early. At first the 
imagination flies in its own sky, the body lies 
on its own earth. Verlaine writes the most ex- 
quisitely fanciful music, and lives, God knows 
where and how. Then the struggle begins. 
Everything is ridiculous; everything is appre- 
ciated. And to confuse the battle the sensual 
brute runs quite loose. Clearly it must last a 
long time,—and there are seven years between 
Romances and Sagesse. At the end, for utter 
sickness of soul, the man turns to some creed, 
to some belief,—to the peace of the mystic. 
Yet, perhaps, since he has lived so much with 
nature, his thought will often move against a 
sky, as it were, with autumn, with spring. And 
if his fancy was once so delicate, it will now 
and then revive like those bulbs which are 
never quite dry. But where, in the mean time, 
is his humor? his wit that made such gay work 
of his young sorrows? In abeyance only,— 
and just ready to break out. 
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Spiritually, then, Sagesse is the crisis of 

Verlaine’s life. It is a strange book. 
J’avais peiné comme Sisyphe 
Et comme Hercule travaillé 
Contre la chair— 

The man is worn out by the hideous struggle. 
Even medieval mystics taught that reward 
came long after victory. How much more 
true must it be to-day, when Science is high- 
priest and Nature irrevocably commands! So, 
sick, like all who have barely conquered, he 
pauses. Doubts begin to stir. What if the 
old ghouls rose again ? 

O, va prier contre l’orage, va prier. 

But peace, it appears, does come, and the 
mystic sings to a new key, pure and low, some- 
times solemn, generally sad. Yet here, too, 
how the old vagabond joins in) Yes! occa- 
sionally has his solo! How little his brain, 
dull with the shifting of landscapes, and his 


ne’er-do-weel old heart are tamed! The church ~ 


incense is sweet,—but there's the air outside. 
He says somewhere that his life is hearing his 
own heart’s chime. But soon after the stroller 
is on the road; the crisp snow glistens, the 
great sea swells. He manages to quote Dante, 
and, translating, says of the sheep that they 
have [air embarrassées!! He must have 
smiled. Yes! he’s abroad. And still, sacred 
thoughts often come to his mind; and, as the 
harvest falls and grapes are gathered, he sings 
like a dévot of the Bread and Wine. 

Jadés et Naguére presents a different and, 
at first, a puzzling contrast. The larger” part 
of the book contains earlier poems, thoroughly 
Parnassien ; and an exquisite little play, pure 


Watteau this time, with shepherds and shep- 
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herdesses running on tiptoe and speaking the 
frailest, freshest Alexandrins. Once more we 
remember Fetes Galantes, for here again there 
are little people suffering, and a silence of 
melancholy has long lain on the silks and satins 
we sing of. But there is one survivor, on 
death’s edge, a terrible figure, and perhaps 
human after all: Pierrot. Verlaine never wrote 
a finer sonnet, a greater poem— 


Ce n’est plus le réveur lunaire du vieil air— 


where the melody of vowel and rhythm are 
almost orchestral. The old French legend 
moves in its coffin. 

But the book has another part—pure 
tragedy from any point of view, and the most 
solid of Verlaine’s work. Six dramatic poems, 
and four of them four great pieces of satire and 
irreverence ; how oddly that comes from the 
lips of a mystic! And these are no legendary 
themes, studies in history and the past; the 
vagabond has his limits. But written by a 
man of to-day, perhaps of to-morrow, about 
people you might shake hands with. ‘“ Crimen 
Amoris ” may tell, to be sure, of an Eastern 
prince, and Don Juan play hero to the 
poem he names. But they merely serve for 
satire. Don Juan is in hell, and has troubled 
the afterworld much as he did this. He con- 
ceives the ugly idea of braving the Creator. 
Up he goes, and, nothing daunted, has his say. 
God, unable to punish, changes the lively 
young Spaniard to ice. Whereon a moral : 


On est le Diable, on ne le devient point. 


The verse is rhymed pentameter, managed 
with wonderful skill and fitted to the quick 
action. The “ Crimen” must be a somewhat 
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earlier poem ; at least it rings with Leconte de 
l'Isle, and is metrically far less subtle than 
Verlaine’s work in the eighties; on the other 
hand, it suggests the mysticism of late years. 
It must rank with his best work; none, per- 
haps, of his verses has the simple power, the 
strong melody of these. For perfection of 
form and subtlety of thought the six pieces 
match the best of modern verse. In fact, the 
whole volume is excellent, more various in sub- 
jects and metrics than any of the fifteen, and 
the least uneven. It was a selection in some 
sort, containing those unpublishd poems of 
all periods which at that time he thought fit to 
be printed. And further: one quality of his 
genius is here presented in its whole develop- 
ment; I mean his acrid melancholy that dealt 
at first with a world of pure fancy, then passed 
from doubtful forms to an almost dramatic 
expression. 

The art was objective, therefore, which Ver- 
laine expressed in Jadis. To follow the lyric 
poet we must go back to Sagesse, and then 
take up Amour. 

O Seigneur, exaucez et dictez ma priére, 

Vous la pleine Sagesse et la toute Bonté— 
so the book begins. “ Pritre du Matin” and 
“Un Conte” might be printed in a book of 
devotion. On almost every page a Christian 
name appears. The mystic prays and sings. 
Prayer, Faith, Resignation to the Divine Will. 
And it closes with a long lament, conceived in 
a wholly mystic spirit, on Lucien Létinois, who 
lived with the vagabond for some years. But 


Amour has the same peculiarity as Sagesse : 
poems of scenery, most of them of early date, 
and sonnets to friends go to make up the 
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volume. He felt, I suppose, that all his 
cleaner life belonged indiscriminately together, 
just as he packed three books with humor, dirt, 
and invective. The other volumes which be- 
long to the religious Verlaine, Bonheur and 
Liturgies Intimes, are without this contrast. 
Meanwhile the logic of religion began to occupy 
him. He became involved in all sorts of ques- 
tions as to a poet’s place in these latter days. 
A poet has need of faith, and is born hungry 
for the bread of the spirit. Can it be found ? 
Can faith, any faith, be held? May one 
aspire,—and to what? Truth to tell, it was 
not a cheerful inquiry. The artist who con- 
siders our time is not to be blessed with pleas- 


‘ing discoveries, and Verlaine found it good, if 


I understand him, to hurry back into the 
mysticism he had left awhile. His genera- 
tion, too, was not as lovable as he had, perhaps, 
thought— 


Et fi done de la sale “ fime parisienne.” 


Paris, where one could be deliciously amused, 
was a filthy hole if inspiration was your pur- 
pose; and for aught of human love that good 
men sing of, it became a question whether it 
still circulated. The result of all this may be 
found in Bonheur, which Verlaine loved. “ J/ 
n'y a pas une page de ce livre qui n’ait été 
vécue,”” he said once,* and added that it ended 
the confession he had to make before the 
world. It isa dull book, and must be read 
last of all, or its contradictions seem mere 
delirium ; and its value, as the record of a human 
soul, escapes one. It is a sad book, sad with 
the weight of one’s self, with questions that 


* Byvanck : Un hollandais A Paris en 1891. 
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cannot be answered, with knowledge that cannot 
be contradicted, with resignation. 

So much for the Roman Catholic. But, 
long ago, Verlaine had promised he would 
write different verse. Hedid. arallelement 
and Chansons pour Elle square the debt. 
Certainly there was nothing left to pay. Wine 
and women, irony and revenge, and obscure 
vices jostle each other to the sound of meters, as 
wild and weird as a fiddle’s. | Some pages are 
dirt; nothing more; but theyare few. Others 
are monstrously funny—and still the giddy 
little rhymes ring on, now here, now there, 
everywhere. Others are a frenzy of bitterness: 
the world is scrap-paper, mud, ordure. Tear 
it up! Throw it about! And some poems 
are written with the fiddler’s heart-blood. But 
laugh he still can, and blest be damnation! 
And laugh we still do. One can split one’s sides 
over the indecency of them, and surely, of all 
tricks of meter performed by the fingers of man, 
Verlaine’s are the most utterly preposterous. 
Not that meter or poem are edifying— Heaven 
preserve us! a mere quotation is impossible. 
But there are weird little echoes in the ears of 
the reader, and the themes of these pages are 
things to quaff champagne over. Where is 
their match to be found? In Aristophanes, 
perhaps. For Paul Verlaine had some little of 
the great man who insulted the gods with so 
large a voice that they enjoyed it. He had 
only a little, however. He could be so cheaply 
dirty that he seemed stupid. Some pages of 
Parallélement no one can read: they stench. 
It contains one sober poem on Sappho—among 
his strongest verses. Most of the book is, in 
one form or another, the ridiculous murder of 
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his own soul. Chansons pour Elle is to his 
mistress, a mass of songlets and odelets, marvels 
of meter and quick with humor—savage humor, 
sometimes : 

Je fus mystique et je ne le suis plus, 

(La femme m’aura repris tout entier) 

Non sans garder des respects absolus 

Pour l’idéal qu’il fallut renier,— 
but mostly reckless humor. The idea of de- 
cence, oddly enough, never crosses his mind, and 
it does not seem that * Elle” stood high in the 
demi-monde. 

There are other volumes of Verlaine— Dédi- 
caces especially, which is a collection of all his 
poems to friends. It has little importance 
from any point of view, except for a few fine 
touches, and the marvelous ease with which he 
turned any and every thing or nothing into 
verse. As for his prose, one can but feel 
he might have spared us. Poets invariably 
write a style, and are very interesting ; but the 
logic of their pages is for the most part very 
obseure. Besides, the vagabond has a peculiar 
love for disconnected things, and Verlaine 
never stays by one idea for two pages, the fact 
being that he couldn’t. When, however, he 
conceived the abominable idea of being critic, 
he must have ordered absinthe for the whole 
time of composition. Les Pottes maudits is 
not worth its weight in lead. He was won- 
derfully unfit to write it. In the first place he 
was herded with a pack he did not belong to. 
Verlaine is no more a symbolist in the tech- 
nical sense than Sully Prudhomme. And he 
took pains to say so repeatedly. But critics 
must find people a place; and so Verlaine, 
finally, with his own sanction, was a decadent. 
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Pottes maudits sings the praises of six deca- 
dents. What is, one may ask, a decadent? 
What connects a highly developed imbecile, 
Arthur Rimbaud, with a poet, Verlaine? 
Huret, in his remarkable book* hints at a 
simple conclusion: Nothing. Secondly, virtue 
and vice in literature are the critic’s business, 
and not the literary man’s. Lastly, the book 
served to formulate Verlaine’s creed in litera- 
ture. Since he had none and spoke a lot of 
rubbish instead, the occurrence was unfortu- 
nate. His prose has a biographical interest, 
but of each of these books may be said what he 
said of Bonheur: C’ est un livre dur. 

It remains to sum up what precedes. 

As an artist I think Verlaine stands 
high in French literature of the century. 
We have noticed his metrics, and here 
he takes an important place. Most French 
meters since the 17th century may be summed 
up in the Alexandrin. That line may be con- 
sidered as three groups of two feet or two 
groups of three. And these two units (till 
very lately) were the basis of French verse. In 
Verlaine’s early work the rigid teaching of the 
Parnassiens is law. He is more elastic than 
his brothers, but shares their principles. As 
he developed, however, his ear grew more ex- 
acting. He required nicer rhythm, subtler 
rhyme. There was no reason, afterall, why the 
length of the unit should not change, why 
there should not be surprises of rhyme and 
assonance, why the end rhymes should not 
serve as a theme to orchestration, a sound be 
echoed and gradually changed. 

Assonances, then, within the line! But the 
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change of unit was quite as important. He 
welded lines together, cut them up, expanded 
them. He allowed himself great liberties of 
rhyme,——and this gave greater play to his 
management of time. He puts a conjunction 
or a pronoun at the end of the verse, and in- 
tends that the ear should just catch the sound 
while the rhythm goes on. These were dan- 
gerous ideas—like all elaborations of form. 
And the question was, Would there be any 
thought to build on? And often there was 
very little, sometimes none. In Parallelement 
he writes his own metric parody : 

C’est & cause du clair de lune 

Que j’assume ce masque nocturne 

Et de Saturne penchant son urne 

Et de ces lunes |’une aprés 1’une. 
But he could succeed. The sonnet on Pier- 
rot is pure song as it stands. The volumes 
from Sagesse to Dédicaces are full of marvel- 
ous metrics. Perhaps Parallélement is the 
craziest. 

On the other hand he was not a thinker,— 
he felt toomuch. First and last his best poems 
are snatches of scenery and bits of moodiness ; 
he was almost wholly lyric, and all lyrics are 
fragmentary. The best of him might be put 
in two volumes, and they would tell his story 
somewhat like this: He was a man of infinitely 
delicate fancy, of infinitely sensitive body. He 
was generally on the high road in autumn, and 
as the wind, to his eyes, blew the dull, cold 
light hither and thither, he imagined these 
weird people who shiver and sing and fade out. 
But he could laugh, too, and cruelly, very 
cruelly. And he was something else besides. 

Verlaine is most important as having written 
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poetry in spite of himself. It is a fact that 
poets in the past were little given to private 
vivisection—and for an excellent reason: self- 
analysis kills poetry. Now let us state the 
problem: Given a poet and given our age and 
veneration, what can be done? And Verlaine 
answered, Anything. It is not a long philoso- 
phy, but students may study and find it worth 
their while. Hence his preposterous feats of 
soul. Hence his crazy wish to believe and his 
hideous debauchery. Hence the incest of his 
two lives. Hence, above all, both his prophesy- 
ing and his pleasure in spitting the world in 
the face while he wrote a prayer and a brothel 
song on two sides of the same sheet. Not that 
it’s an accomplishment, nor that this drunken 
vagabondage in spirit and flesh is a virtue! 
but that his problem was a hard one, and that 
the degeneracy of poetry to-day has other causes 
than the feebleness of poets. 

These were strange lines in his religious 
poetry : 

J’ai la fureur @aimer. Mon ceeur si faible est fou. 
and he writes, to the Virgin: 

Et si immense amour de vos commandements 
Embrasse et presse tous. 


But he addressed his soul in other ways: 


l’Homme vrai, le seul vrai, 
Poéte, va, si ton langage n’est pas vrai, 
Toi I’es, et ton langage, alors ! 


And for that great reason he will live. 


JOsEPH TURNBULL STICKNEY. 
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SUMMER BY THE SEA. 


If thou wouldst win the rhythmic heart of things, 
Go sit in solitude beside the shore, 
Giving thine ear to the eternal roar 

And every mystic message that it brings— 

Eddas of ancient, unremembered kings, 
And runes that ring with long-forgotten love, 
All myths and mysteries from the years of yore 


Ere Time grew weary on his journeyings. 


And more from that imperious sibyl, Sea, 
Thou mayest learn if thou wilt hearken well, 
When God’s white star-fires beacon home the ships ; 
The solemn secrets of infinity, 
Unto the inner sense translatable, 


Hang trembling ever on her darkling lips. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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MY GARDENING. 


It goes without saying that, even as a small 
boy loves to dig holes in the ground and make 
mud pies, so does a man love gardening. If 
he lives in the city, in a flat, where it is impos- 
sible to have a garden, he will frequently raise 
tomatoes and lettuce in a starch-box on the 
kitchen window-sill. In the country every man 
tries his hand (until it is a rosy argosy of pal- 
pitating blisters) at gardening. Some men 
garden for fresh vegetables, some indulge in 
this pastoral sport for fun, and others wield the 
hoe and rake with nothing in the mental retina 
but revenue. I may here say without fear of 
contradiction that these various enthusiasts 
know not whereof they think they do, or words 
to that effect. And all for the following rea- 
sons, to wit, namely, videlicit, ete.: There are 
no vegetables, as a rule, in gardening except 
those which never reach maturity; there is 
certainly no fun in it except the fun that your 
friends poke at you whenever the subject comes 
up, and there is no revenue in it except for the 
man who sells you the seeds and implements. 
But for exercise it is unsurpassed. It is an 
occupation, or a sport if you will, or even if 
you won't, in which you can exercise yourself 
all over from your feet to your judgment. I 
have frequently taken gardening up for relaxa- 
tion, and then put it down for relaxation. I 
think that I have found the most gratifying 
relaxation in putting it down. To-day I know 
nothing of gardening except the drawbacks 
which beset it and bristle upon it. I am not 
quite sure whether pole-beans grow on top of 
the pole or at its roots, or whether peas should 
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be planted in spots or in stripes. I have for- 
gotten which kind of powder is most effective 
in killing the croton bug while yet it camps 
out upon and calls the watermelon brother. 
Nor have I any recollection of the proper fer- 
tilizer to be used in the cultivation of the suc- 
cotash plant. All I knew relative to the mys- 
teries of gardening when I began was that a 
garden agrees with the chickens better than the 
chickens agree with the garden. The chickens, 
if they are feeling well and are not afflicted 
with the dread malady known briefly as that 
tired feeling, will make an ordinary assortment 
of seeds come up in probably one-fiftieth of the 
time that is usually required by the burning 
orb of day, assisted by an able-bodied man with 
eighteen carrot hair and a right hand that ter- 
minates in a corpulant watering-pot. When I 
went out behind the house to start my garden 
I found the earth so hard that I could not 
work the spade into it, even when I held firmly 
onto the handle, and, flying into the air feet 
first backward, come down in a standing posi- 
tion upon the blade. Then I held the blade 
of the spade upon the grindstone and sharpened 
it until it had an edge on it about like that of 
a country barber’s razor, which is so dull that 
it finally becomes a safety-razor because it can- 
not cut you. But even then I could not dig 
the earth and make a bed. Throwing aside 
the spade, I got upon my knees and madly 
chopped the earth with a hatchet until it was 
too dull to do further service. The hard lumps 
of earth I pounded into pulp. Sometimes one 
of them would fly from under the hammer like 
a hickory-nut, until I made up my mind that 
if I ever undertook to make another garden in 
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that spot, I should first soak the earth before 
digging, and then reduce the hard lumps to a 
granulated form in the coffee-mill. Having 
smashed several of my knuckles I determined 
to light my pipe and think a little while and 
see if I couldn’t take a more cheerful view of 
this situation, which was very sad because it 
hadn’t a salaried attachment. But gradually 
the sadness faded softly away, because the corn- 
cob pipe was more than equal to the emer- 
gency; and as the garlands of smoke ascended 
and made the bluebirds cough in the rippling 
draperies of the willow, I could see in the vis- 
tas a most luxurious garden—rich in color and 
full of the golden promise of many cans of 
vegetables to gild the music of the blizzard 
with the touchful glamour of the summer-time. 
The pipe suggested to me patience and perse- 
verance, and so soothing and consoling an in- 
fluence did it throw on my spirits, like a 
church-fair crazy-quilt, that I concluded that 
when I made my garden next year I would 
dig it with dynamite and scatter the seed 
upon the upturned furrow from a blow-gun, 
to save time and my back. I finally fin- 
ished my garden which almost finished me, 
and in a week or two I was gratified to see the 
green things peeping from the earth. I was 
greatly pleased, and it was with great joy that 
I donned my rubber boots at night that I might 
enter them without taking cold. In response 
to the pump my vegetables grew like the prof- 
its of a milkman, and I knew full well, in the 
secret chambers of my soul, that the can-opener 
would shortly hang like a defunct harp upon 
the willow. But I must say that the weeks 
grew faster than the egg plant, and the night- 
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blooming cabbage, whose silvery heart glim- 
mered in the enamel of the opalescent moon, 
known also as Artemis, and the pale priestess 
of night. And the potato-bug soon convinced 
me that he is a potato-bug only in name, and 
that he can also partake and dispose of any- 
thing that grows in the ground, except weeds. 
If those bugs had only been as fond of weeds 
as of beets and parsley and tomatoes, it 
wouldn’t have been necessary for me to march 
up and down the rows, bending this way and 
that until the hinge in my back needed oiling 
every few minutes. I finally hit upon the plan 
of allowing the weeds to grow waist-high so 
that I could take hold of them without stoop- 
ing, and yank them from the virgin soil while 
still upon the march. One day I found a 
potato-bug in my pocket trying to eat a two- 
dollar bill, which to him probably displayed 
the mellow mellifluous green of the marrow-fat 
pea before it turns yellow in the autumn, and 
is split, like the spring hen, for soup and coffee. 
Some of my potato-plants turned yellow, and 
I painted them green, and saw the potato-bugs 
smacking their lips in boundless glee, while the 
paint dripped from their teeth, and, suffering 
the pangs of defeat, tears of sorrow fell from 
my eyes and burned holes in the flagged path. 
I believe, if the potato-bug ever settles in Ire- 
land, the paradise of the potato, it will never 
be satisfied until it has soared aloft and made 
an emerald banquet of the Irish flag. I gave 
a small boy two cents a hundred to gather 
them for me. He went on all farms with a 
basket in one hand and a pair of silver candy- 
tweezers in the other. He collected his royal- 
ties every night, and after a while I learned 
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that they came to more than it would have cost 
to buy fresh vegetables. The only way you 
can kill a potato bug is to attack him with a 
railroad cigar, at least that is what a neighbor 
told me, and I bought a quantity for this pur- 
pose and set to work with a will. I was work- 
ing on principle—but there was no interest ex- 
cept in contusions and bumps. I found that 
if I smoked the cigars they would kill me, and 
not reach the potato-bug, because the garden’s 
cover of glass consisted of a few broken bottles 
that lay scattered rudely upon the surface, so I 
threw the cigars to the potato-bugs, and, much 
to my surprise, they devoured them as if they 
had been bananas, except that they didn’t first 
remove the wrappers. Then they sat upon 
their haunches like so many penguins, and 
filled the air with a pleasant symphony of joy 
and appreciation. Then I knew that the cigars 
filled them with happiness, because they were 
made of cabbage-leaf and came just within the 
line and scope of their appetites, which can 
never be gauged, because, as we are reminded, 
ever and anon if not oftener, by Herbert 
Spencer, the infinite can never be compre- 
hended by the finite. One morning, when the 
frost glittered on the quince that hung by the 
garden wall, I went out to pluck a tomato for 
breakfast, only to find that the garden had 
vanished, the same being explained by the 
presence of a spotted cow that then stood 
against the fence, heaving with that emotion 
that is born, not made, of colic. She was so 
full of wind that every minute I expected to 
see her move aloft and become the plaything 
of the breeze. Only a few tomato-cans were 
left, to prove that any tomatoes had ever grown 
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there, and I concluded then that I had had all 
the relaxation that I wanted out of gardening, 
and that when I wanted any more I would wait 
until winter and look for it on a bob-sled. 
And when I make another garden, it shall be 
a winter garden of steam turnips under glass. 
I will raise the turnips by steam, and when the 
potato-bugs file their teeth for business I shall 
open the roof and let the cold air in to freeze 
them so stiff that when they attempt to laugh 
derisively at me, they will suddenly split to the 
hips and fall lifeless upon the floor. 


R. K. Munxirrricx. 


TO A HONEY-BEE. 


Dear playmate of the sunbeams, you that wear 
Their warm gold on your wings, and flit 
Among the flowers, how happens it 

That, but a bee, you find the world so fair, 

And leave to us the shadow and the care ? 

’ Tis plain joy waits not on the wit, 
Or you would in the shadow sit, 

And I go lilting down the summer air. 

With sweet for sweet, for yellow honey song, 

You send an old old precept home to me, 
Gay vagrant, fluting to the flowers. 

Joy runs to follow him whose heart is strong, 

For him all blossoms and soft melody : 
Wouldst happy hours, serve happy powers. 


Joun VANCE CHENEY. 
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THE PERIL OF OUR DEMOCRACY. 


Intelligent men have long agreed that the 
art of government is the most important, as 
well as the most difficult, study that has been, 
or ever can be, offered to the mind of man. 
After wrestling with its radical principles for 
six thousand years the wisest men still differ 
about some of them that appear to be almost 
elementary. And as respects the problems of 
administration, under any form of government, 
the common difference of opinion, concerning 
not a few of the most essential, is quite appal- 
ling to the student of political history. 

As an abstract proposition, a pure democ- 
racy seems to be the fairest form of govern- 
ment conceivable. Undoubtedly it is the best 
ideal—when possible. As no man appears to 
have a natural right to control his accidental 
or even voluntary neighbor, it squares with a 
natural sense of justice to say that, if there is 
to be any government at all, every sound man 
of a community shall have a hand in it. That 
all should govern all (so far as government is 
necessary) under some form implies the best 
outcome of public justice and clemency. For 
unless the general average of human nature is 
on the side of what is right—tempered, in 
recognition of human frailty, by what is hu- 
mane— practically it would be impossible for 
civil society to be maintained, except through 
mere arbitrary force. 

That is the basic theory of our democratic 
republic—a democracy with self-imposed limi- 
tations of written constitutions. However, in 


the actual administration of such a government 
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there is nevertheless a great deal of friction, 
and the pathway to public justice is crowded 
with formidable impediments. 

The trouble comes as soon as the practical 
working of the system begins. Many men 
have many minds. Direct legislative and 
executive action, by vast bodies, is impossible. 
Hence comes, at the start, the theory of the 
representation of all by a few who shall be 
clothed with power to compromise measures, 
and to bind all by their acts—within some 
constitutional or other limits. Still the princi- 
ple of equality prevails; for, in a democracy, 
all theoretically join in the choice of the repre- 
sentative. Now begins the initial trouble. 
Shall every representative deliberate with other 
representatives, each acting according to his 
own best judgment concerning what is right 
and most advantageous for all of his constitu- 
ents—local or general—the minority as well as 
the majority of those who, directly or in- 
directly, had a voice in his election? or shall 
he have no discretion but obey, in all matters 
of political opinion, the will and dictation of 
the legal majority of the localized party that 
chooses him? If the latter, then a majority of 
the masses still may have its potent voice free 
for direct legislation, by specifically instructing 
the representative how he shall vote when put 
in authority. 

Inasmuch as all popular governments—by 
reason of the diverse opinions of men upon 
both principles and measures affecting public 
affairs—must be conducted by parties which 
divide upon most of the questions of adminis- 
tration, the genesis and modes of action of such 
parties must be always subjects of anxious so- 
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licitude for, and must not be overlooked by, the 
student of civilization. For the dominant 
party, during the time of its supremacy, has 
all the power of the whole people under its con- 
stitutions. The minority, when politically as- 
certained—however superior it may be in fact, 
by wealth, culture, political wisdom, or even 
actual uncounted numbers—is to all intents 
and purposes a constitutional slave, or at least 
the almost helpless subject of a nearly absolute 
power over persons or property, and the rights 
appertaining to either. 

Troubles thicken. When we begin to ap- 
ply practically the doctrine of democracy to 
communities that are neither rural nor inhabi- 
tants of the smaller towns, new embarrassments 
arise. Asa population becomes more closely 
compacted—and as great cities arise—its in- 
terests become complex, its affairs become more 
complicated, and men become, for the most 
part, strangers to each other and to their con- 
cerns. They do not—because it would be im- 
practicable—gather now in town-meeting to 
discuss their public affairs in person. The 
government also begins to control larger masses 
of people, possessed of great wealth, and enter- 
taining diverse opinions—besides differing 
widely in their special interests. The extent 
and cheapness of new land, the discoveries of 
science, the increase of wealth, the facility of 
credit, together with the industry and ingenuity 
of our immense population, have opened the 
almost infinite resources of trade and manu- 
factures, until commerce and credit dominate 
the modern world. Now, the questions that 
come before the so-called representatives of the 


people are very intricate and embarrassing. 
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They concern international rights and obliga- 
tions, foreign and domestic commerce, agricul- 
ture and manufactures, the rights or wrongs of 
manual labor, police regulations of vast com- 
munities, and the like. But over and above 
all, they relate to the complex and abstruse 
problems of civic administration under the 
forms of taxation, revenue, currency, and 
finance—to say nothing of the perplexing in- 
tercommunal conflict of local rights and inter- 
ests, 

What state of society can be imagined—in 
a population of seventy millions like ours— 
where the common masses of the people can 
afford the time or possess the intelligence to 
form even an elementary opinion—much more 
a controlling, intellectual judgment—upon 
such questions as these? How can they 
dictate to a representative in such matters? 
Take an illustration or two: Taxation may 
squeeze the very life out of one community, or 
class of citizens, in order to soothe the insatiate 
maw of another community or class—simply by 
a brutal exercise of legal power under the form 
of raising revenue for public uses. How can 
the common voter tell what is selfish greed, 
what patriotism, in such cases? Money is the 
very heart’s blood of a commercial and 
industrial people. What may be the inevi- 
tably disastrous consequence of political quack- 
ery or popular vagaries—whether born of 
ignorance or dishonesty—in tampering with the 
currency of so vast and complex a country? 
Public finance is the most abstruse problem 
of modern times. How is it possible for the 
people in general to master its principles and 
abstrusities ? 
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The incalculable resources of an almost im- 
measurable territory, with a nearly endless 
variety of soil, climate, and production—under 
the hands of a people unexampled in the pos- 
session of energy, industry, and ingenuity, and 
in the faculty of adapting the resources of 
applied science to the production of wealth— 
may, indeed, for an indefinite period, set at 
defiance the unchangeable laws of trade, com- 
merce, or finance ; perhaps postpone a political 
cataclysm for a period. But the finality of 
ignorant, selfishly partisan, or wicked legisla- 
tion in these all-pervading matters cannot for- 
ever be escaped with impunity—although it 
may happen, however improbable, that pos- 
terity shall be the most suffering victims. 

One signal embarrassment in a government 
of a democracy by necessary parties grows out 
of the fact that the more intelligent, honest, 
patriotic, and unselfish men may be, the greater 
is the difficulty of bringing them into combina- 
tion for public purposes. If all such men 
held the like opinions concerning what practi- 
cal measures would conduce most to the estab- 
lishment of their political principles, they 
would act, of course, as a united body. When- 
ever men have principles, if they have talent 
and intelligence and honesty, they must have 
opinions. Being only human, they neces- 
sarily differ in their views of political justice— 
or of right and expediency—and are prone to 
stand fast by their sincere convictions, which 
they are not afraid to avow. On the contrary, 
the ignorant, the self-seeking, and the vicious, 
as well as the shallow and the heedless (con- 
cealing their opinions if they have any), unite 
easily, to follow what is temporarily popular, 
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or to hasten the accomplishment of their per- 
sonal aims, or to foster their selfish interests. 

Wise and patriotic citizens are slow to aban- 
don sound measures which they honestly believe 
necessary or expedient for the public good. 
They cannot collude with private criminals, or 
tolerate public crime, even for the sake of en- 
larging or maintaining the general power of the 
party to which they adhere. Whenever a pro- 
posed compromise of public measures involves 
(in their judgment) a sacrifice of a cardinal prin- 
ciple of good government—even though it be 
indispensable for temporary party success— 
they will have none of it. They cannot lower 
their standard of rectitude or reason; neither 
will they aid in demoralizing their party by a 
stultification of logic, in order to grasp or sus- 
tain party power. 

When large numbers of such men so differ 
in fundamental principles from the leaders of the 
rank and file of their party, they are more likely to 
secede from it, and perhaps to become factions, 
than to combine with a powerful party in doing 
public wrong. Hence they sometimes put them- 
selves in political exile, or at least isolation, 
until under odious nicknames they become 
thoroughly unpopular and perhaps powerless 
for good. 

Among the vast body of men of a lower 
grade of intelligence, earnestness, and honesty 
such obstacles are comparatively unknown. 
They are not barriers in the way of corrupt 
combinations to make up a popular majority. 
Such a majority is always ready, whenever op- 
portunity is afforded, to seize political power, 
however incapable it may be of wielding it 
wisely, or even for the real furtherance of its 
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own special interests. Nevertheless of such 
materials is too often composed a majority that 
is sovereign in power—and prone to be despotic 
in action—under a degenerate democracy. 

Moreover, it is axiomatic that the less 
intelligent and the less scrupulous the masses 
of a party may be, the more easily are they 
deceived by charlatans or unprincipled leaders 
—through appeals to cupidity or other passions, 
or perhaps to popular relish for attractive, 
ansound political doctrines. So also are they 
more likely to be reckless in the abuse of 
political power, when they chance to possess it. 
Happily, however, and hopefully, too, for the 
ultimate progress of mankind— but sorrowfully 
for themselves and the victims of their folly— 
their want of foresight or lack of sound and 
honest convictions sooner or later involve them 
in some practical measures that—by headstrong 
violation of some immutable principle or 
maxim, or law of political economy—finally 
lead them to deserved punishment, if it do not 
precipitate some public disaster, in which they 
are common, if not the chief, sufferers. Even 
so in a theocracy, and where prophets were 
their governors, the self-willed masses were 
constantly lapsing into the idiotic sin of 
idolatry, and bringing upon themselves penal 
consequences ! 

If popular sovereignty would only hold in 
abeyance the exercise of its absolute power as 
soon as it had put into office those who are 
sworn to exercise faithfully, as its chosen vice- 
gerents, the legislative function, perhaps all 
might in the end be well. For it is conceiv- 
able, though not always nowadays apparent, 
that those who compose this body of officials 
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(through their education and integrity) might 
determine, if let alone, by comparison of 
opinions and the intelligent free conflict there- 
of, what laws and policies should govern the 
state to its real advantages. Unfortunately, 
however, in practice, the tendency of our 
democracy is all the other way. Demos is 
slow to abdicate a tittle of his authority or to 
sleep upon his power. He prefers to hold fast 
to his dictatorship, and to dictate, in fact, 
many things the significance and effect whereof 
he cannot possibly comprehend in their full 
significance or ultimate consequences. And, 
alas the pity of it, poor Demos is tricked after 
all! Most ignorant where most assured, he 
blindly follows the unscrupulous leader who 
flatters his vanity, muddles his judgment, and 
fattens upon the public plunder ! 

He is apt to demand pledges—written 
pledges—from those he selects to represent 
him. He will not be satisfied to have pledges 
of a general soundness in opinions, of integrity 
of character, of intellectual strength or even of 
patriotism, but he insists upon distinct pledges 
that they (as his agents) shall vote in detail 
for this or that specific measure which he sup- 
poses will enhance his local party interests. So 
that in effect the apparent opinions of the ap- 
parent majority of the masses of a party— 
however imperfectly informed or misinformed 
the holders of such opinions may be—come at 
last to control legislation and almost to dictate 
the very letter of the law of the land. High- 
spirited men decline the function of such repre- 
sentation. The office is steadily degraded. 
The sublime notion of a deliberative body of 
national legislators vanishes. 
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The voice of this majority—composed large- 
ly, perhaps, of those who cannot have intelli- 
gent opinions of their own on many of such 
subjects—therefore decides upon the measures 
of the government and makes the law for the 
whole people, in such momentous matters as 
war or peace, taxations, revenue, money, finance, 
and the like abstrusities of public policy and of 
political science ! 

So the civil world oscillates much, while it 
moves forward slowly—if at all. The misfor- 
tune of it all is that, while the mad zealots of 
a self-blinded democracy are pulling down—or 
at least undermining—the temple of liberty, 
the wise and innocent also must suffer in what- 
ever common disaster may follow. 

Happily, however, under our constitutional 
governments, national and State, as already 


suggested, there are still surviving (nay, in 
some States, increasing) limitations to demo- 
cratic ignorance or recklessness in the exercise 
of power—limitations self-imposed, either in 
more sane or less vigilant moments; else none 
can tell what might become of “the general 
welfare.” 


How long can the vast and complex machin- 
ery of a modern society—like that of our 
United States—stand such a strain as is put 
upon it? That is the problem now looming up 
before our opening eyes. I do not suppose I 
exaggerate when I say it is quickening the 
heart-throbs of millions of our people, espe- 
cially of such as have reserved the divine right 
of thinking for themselves. Does any one 
among us see now in what manner the difficul- 
ties of the situation may be overcome, or how 
the apparently inextricable tangle of the prob- 
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lem can be worked out, or what is to be the 
end of it all? 

Shall it be through unnecessary or aggres- 
sive foreign wars? Shall we hereby rush des- 
perately into a vortex of increased and in- 
definitely increasing taxation, an extinguish- 
ment of foreign commerce and a paralysis of 
domestic—perhaps letting loose upon the in- 
dustrial community the idle or bad element of 
a curiously mixed city population, and perhaps 
(for self-defense of person or property) lead- 
ing up to, or necessarily entailing, martial law 
with perhaps draft-riots, national bankruptcy, 
ete.—if not ending in a dissolution of the 
Union, or a standing army and an inevitable 
military dictatorship? Will the solution of 
our problem be found in the unspeakable out- 
come of socialism, or of anarchy pure and 
simple—or mayhap of organized manual labor, 
or of reckless pension taxation, or of all of 
these, cradled by politicians who seek to gain 
power, or keep themselves in place, for per- 
sonal or private advantage? Shall it be 
through partisan legislation discrediting public 
faith, or debasing the national standard of 
money? Or through partial laws, creating an 
artificial scarcity of necessary commodities, or 
constricting skilled labor, or covertly diminish- 
ing public revenue by prohibiting foreign com- 
merce? Or may the crisis come through a 
conspiracy of conflicting local interests (log- 
rolling) to plunder the taxpaying or general 
consuming public (euphemistically dubbed the 
“home market ’’) for special private gain? 

If none of these, what then? Shall our re- 
generation be brought about by some peaceable 
revolution—or mayhap revelation—of public 
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opinion, that will not sleep while the house is 
burning? Is there ripening, or growing up, 
among the rising generation an increased intel- 
ligence, honesty, and patriotism that shall save 
our society by personal sacrifice and energetic 
combined public action? Shall we inaugurate 
new constitutional forms—on the line of the 
traditional purpose of the founder of the re- 
public—in all cases where their original de- 
signs have been circumvented or otherwise 
frustrated, by partisan cunning, that adheres 
to the letter but conspires to annihilate the 
spirit of the national Constitution as it waS 
conceived, born, and accepted? Shall we be 
able to protect the powerless technical minority 
of people from the tyranny of irresponsible 
power in a fictitious majority, and in the end 
exempt private property from legalized confis- 
cation? Shall we indeed preserve the accre- 
tions of the hundred years of industrial and 
moral prosperity under our experimental sys- 
tem as a capital for further social growth, ma- 
terial progress, and better civic methods, until 
the expiration of at least another centennial 
period ? 

Our national legislators must answer these 
questions. To them Providence seems—at 
this date—to have confided the destinies of 
democracy itself—as a form of government, at 
least for our time—and perhaps (who knows?) 
for all time. 

ALBERT MaTTHEWS, 
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RECENT SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY. 


I. AGnosticisM AND RELIGION.—By Jacob 
Gould Schurman, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity.—Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 

II. Tae InrerpretatTion OF NaTuRE.— 
By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor of 
Geology in Harvard University.—Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1895. 

III. THovcuts on Reticion.—By the late 
George John Romanes.—Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1895. 

IV. Evoiution anp Its RELATION TO 
Re.icious THoucut.—By Joseph Le Conte, 
Professor of Geology and Natural History in 
the University of California.—D. Appleton, 
1888. 


We have heard a great deal lately about a 
reaction against skepticism and a growing ten- 
dency to return to a frame of mind more 
nearly akin to the attitude of religious belief. 
There is some truth in such statements, 
though all that I have seen have more 
or less misrepresented the case. The facts 
seem to be that with the acceptance of evolu- 
tion as a scientifically established theory, there 
swept over the intellectual world a wave of 
illumination which so lighted up our imme- 
diate surroundings that many people felt as 
if we knew all there was to be known about 
everything. They were, for a while, a little 
dazzled by what Professor Shaler calls “the 
great light which illuminates the way of men,” 
and somewhat blinded to the fact that the 
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illuminated area was limited, and that beyond 
its borders we were still surrounded by the dark- 
ness of complete incomprehensibility. Cer- 
tain men who went a long way beyond any true 
agnosticism are coming back to a realization of 
this fact, and begin to see again that we are 
conscious creatures who find ourselves in an 
inexplicable universe, which remains none the 
less fundamentally inexplicable, in spite of the 
fact that we have found out certain things 
about it. 

If we recognize this return to the apprecia- 
tion of a mystery temporarily obscured by a 
local illumination, and realize that “ Creation 
widened in man’s view ” with its subsidence, we 
must at the same time recognize that our 
return to darkness does not in any way assist the 
ancient belief that the stars which we now see 
are gods. At most, it may be said that we are 
in a state better fitted for speculation or dis- 
cussion than when we were under the impression 
that there was nothing left to speculate about 
or discuss. 

Nevertheless, Paley’s theory that matters 
supernatural are susceptible of scientific proof, 
is going rapidly out of fashion, and Romanes, 
speaking as a believer, says, even, that Paley 
failed to be a Christian, in so far as he thought 
to prove scientifically, the existence of super- 
natural design in nature. Such a theory, 
he argues, leaves no room for faith, 
which is one of the most important ele- 
ments in the Christian religion. Still, there 
are some people who appear to wish to retain 
their beliefs in the supernatural as a basis for 
religion, and at the same time receive from 
natural science a proof of the basis of those 
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beliefs. It may be questioned whether such a 
consummation, however devoutly it may be 
wished, is in the nature of things possible. 
One is, indeed, at liberty to wonder what would 
be the result if, at the present day, when among 
intelligent people superstition has been got rid 
of, and when, at all events, there is no “ low. 
born fear’ of the supernatural, however it is 
conceived, there should take place a full, direct, 
and unequivocal revelation by some personality 
that should demonstrate to us that it stood to us 
in the relation of a creator. Any such revelation 
would take its place at once as a scientific fact, 
for science cares nothing about what happens so 
long as it can prove that the event has occurred, 
and scientific men thereupon set to work to dis- 
cover how the occurrence came about. Belief 
in such a personality would be a scientific be- 
lief like the belief men have in the existence 
and doings of one another ; and religious belief 
in such a personality, after such a demonstra- 
tion, would, ipso facto, come to an end. 

The last thing religious people should expect 
or desire is that science should reduce divinity 
to a demonstration. Moreover, as science is 
not engaged in any such labor, nor likely inad- 
vertently to perform any such feat, the so-called 
warfare of science in this direction will end 
by a natural cessation of hostilities. 

The general attitude of most people at the 
present day may be gathered, fairly well, from 
a few passages from these volumes of Professor 
Shaler and President Schurman, which, with- 
out the change of a word, seem to fall into a 
sort of Platonic conversation. 

Schurman : “ By this term (Scientificism) I mean to 
designate the astonishing prejudice that the scientific 
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investigator, the man who has great knowledge of the 
natural world, is, as such, an authority on the things of 
the spirit ” (p. 70). 

Shaler: “An excessive and, in a way, unreasonable 
respect for the opinions of scientific men in the matter 
of the immortality of the soul is characteristic of our 
modern thought ” (p. 278). 

Schurman : “ How can this latter class be expected 
to tell us anything about that of which they have had 
no experience? The oracle to consult in matters of 
religion is the man of faith and action, not the man of 
skepticism and science ” (p. 71). 

Shaler : « There is perhaps no other feature of public 
opinion which so clearly shows how deeply the general 
principles of modern science have penetrated into the 
body of public opinion, as this insistent desire to test 
ancient faiths by the new knowledge ” (p. 278). 

Schurman : “If the one is our authority for scientific 
belief, the other is entitled to be our authority for 
religious faith" (p. 72). 

Shaler: “ If they (men of science) go far from the 
facts with which they have to deal, they transgress the 
limits of their clearly defined field, and enter wilder- 
nesses which they have ro right to tread. If they essay 
journeys there, they must make them without the sem- 
blance of authority ” (p. 279). 

Schurman : “ We all want to know what Darwin or 
Helmholtz or any other oracle of the natural world 
thought of the moral and spiritual problems which 
weigh upon us. We find, however, through mournful 
disappointments, that they have little or nothing to tell 
us” (p. 70). 

Shaler : “In general, their verdict has been adverse 
to the doctrine of immortality. I propose to consider 
the nature of the foundations of this judgment, and in 
general to take account of the facts. .  . The 
reader should not expect much profit from eens con- 
siderations” (p. 280). 


It is not on account of any astonishing 
prejudice or unreasonable opinion that we wish 
to hear the conclusions of scientific thinkers 
on religious matters, We feel that men of 
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faith and action must and will speak like ora- 
cles, and there are times when oracular an- 
nouncements are not at all what we want. We 
know, on the other hand, that it is the business 
of scientific men to examine carefully the evi- 
dence for their statements, and that they are, 
as a class, habitually careful in making state- 
ments in their own lines, and we believe that 
they will exercise the same care when they 
take up other important matters. 

It is not my intention in any sense to review 
the books, mentioned at the head of this paper, 
but simply to bring forward the pith of the 
opinions contained in the first three. 

I have chosen these three books from half a 
dozen that have recently appeared, as repre- 
senting what prominent and thoughtful lay- 
men and teachers think on religious subjects 
and what they are willing to say. Let us first 
take up the matter of scientific knowledge and 
dogmatic beliefs. 

The case of Romanes is peculiar. He was, 
all through his life, a man of exact science and 
an avowed agnostic. He was the author of an 
anonymous work called A Candid Examina- 
tion of Theism, in which he considered that he 
had demonstrated that there is no shadow of a 
positive argument in support of the theistic 
theory of the universe. Toward the end of his 
life Romanes, beyond question, returned to the 
Christian faith,* and he appears to have done 
so in a manner perfectly consistent with the 
integrity of his scientific opinions, for he delib- 
erately retains those opinions, as a matter of 
reason, and takes up religion as a matter of 


faith, not of knowledge. In the posthumous 
"Bee Quarterly Review, April, 1896, 
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notes before us, which he calls A Candid 
Examination of Religion, he says: 

I still think, indeed, that from the premises there 
laid down, the conclusions result in due logical sequence, 
so that, as a matter of mere ratiocination, I am not 
likely ever to detect any serious flaws, especially as 
this has not been done by anybody else during the many 
years of its existence (p. 107). 

But these premises of which he speaks had 
contained the assumption that what he calls 
spiritual matters could be accounted for by 
physical causes, and he came to see that such 
an assumption was not well founded. He 
therefore returned to the agnostic position, 
that theism cannot be logically disproved, and 
later to a position of positive belief, based not 
on “ purely logical processes of the intellect,” 
but on “ subconscious (and, therefore, more or 


less unanalyzable) influences due to the ripen- 
ing experience of life” (p. 106). He says: 


For it is certain that there are agnostics who would 
greatly prefer being theists, and theists who would give 
all they possess to be Christians, if they could thus se- 
eure promotion by purchase—i.e., by one single act of 
will. But yet the desire is not strong enough to sus- 
tain the will in perpetual action, so as to make the con- 
tinual sacrifices which Christianity entails. Perhaps the 
hardest of these sacrifices to an intelligent man is that 
to his own intellect. At least I am certain that this is 
so in my own case (p. 140). 

“No one,” he says, “can ‘ believe’ in God, or, a for- 
tiori, in Christ, without also a severe effort of will. 
This I hold to be a matter of fact, whether or not 
there be a God or a Christ” (p. 140). 


Certainly no one can quarrel with this posi- 
tion. It is the position of one who believes al- 
ready. “ Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” * Hence 


* Hebrews xi. 1, 
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the Corinthians were exhorted that their “faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God.” * 

Romanes was intellectually honest. In mat- 
ters of logic he never juggled; he set aside 
reasoning or rather the results of reason, with- 
out disturbing them, and deliberately turned to 
faith; but he never pretended to think he was 
standing on reason where he knew he was stand- 
ing on will, or thought he was standing on rev- 
elation. In the hands of Canon Gore, Ro- 
manes is very like an experienced duckling 
under the care of a somewhat anxious hen. 
“The question,” says Romanes, “ whether 
Jesus was the Son of God is logically speaking 
a question of ontology, which gua pure agnos- 
ties we are logically forbidden to touch” (p. 
112). ‘And as regards the ‘ personal claims’ 
of Christ, all that he said is not incompatible 
with his having been Gabriel and His Holy 
Ghost Michael” (p. 113). “Surely, how- 
ever,” says the good Canon, in a note, “ the 
proposition is not maintainable.” For the ac- 
ceptance of the dogmatic beliefs of Christianity 
Romanes finds no basis in reason; once 
accepted, he finds nothing against them. “The 
Doctrines of the Incarnation and the Trinity 
seemed to me most absurd in my agnostic days. 
But now as a pure agnostic, I see in them no 
rational difficulty at all” (p. 185). 

From these passages we get a tolerably clear 
idea of Romanes’s views. Agnosticism consists 
in refusing to believe, or to say that one be- 
lieves, that for which there is no scientific 
evidence; pure agnosticism, according to him, 
consists in taking positive action on the fact 


Ti, Corina 6 
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that the absence of scientific evidence does not 
stand in the way of the existence of that in 
which one wills to believe. “Pure agnostics 
ought to investigate the religious conscious- 
ness of Christians as a phenomenon which may 
possibly be what Christians themselves believe 
it to be, i.e., of Divine Origin. And this may 
be done without entering into any question as 
to the objective validity of Christian dogmas” 
(p. 108). Noone can read these notes without 
seeing that Romanes first returned to belief 
and then explained his case. Indeed, he tells 
us that “ Pure agnostics and those who search 
for God in Christianity should have nothing to 
do with metaphysical theology” (e.g., the In- 
carnation and the Trinity). That is a depart- 
ment of inquiry which, ex hypothesi, is transcen- 
dental and is only to be considered after Chris- 
tianity has been accepted (p. 185). 

In the matter of dogma, Prof. Schurman is 
perfectly explicit : 

« What, then, should be the intellectual attitude of 
the candid inquirer in regard to the assertions of mirac- 
ulous oecurrences which claim to be the sure word of 
Revelation—inerrant truth on infallible authority? I 
answer unhesitatingly that, before giving his assent to 
those statements, such an inquirer must satisfy himself 
first that there is evidence sufficient to show that the 
events in question actually happened, and, secondly, 
that their occurrence is insusceptible of explanation on 
natural grounds ”’ (p. 45). 

The result, after such an examination has 
been made, he finds to be that : 


« Be the future what it may, there are few of the 
dogmas once held dear that now strike us as axio- 
matic. Astronomy has set the earth spinning, dislocated 
heaven and hell, and whirled man from the centre of 
the spatial universe. Biology and geology have revo- 
lutionized our views of the origin of our race and of the 
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cosmos. History and criticism have made the Bible a 
new book, or rather a new collection of books, written 
for the most part we know not by what authors or at 
what dates, and put together as a Bible, we know not 
on what principle. All the old landmarks, Moses, 
Solomon, Job, are gone ; and a restless sea of criticism 
threatens to engulf religion with the records it adored. 
This is the so-called ‘ warfare’ of science and religion. 
For him who has eyes to see, the religion of dogma 
lies exhausted on the field” (p. 149). 

President Schurman finds that religion has 
gone through three stages, of which the first is 
the religion of Cult, the second the religion of 
Creed or Dogma, and that the third, which now 
has the field, is the religion of Spirit, or 
“ Spiritual Religion,” which he defines as “ the 
soul's entire attitude toward the Invisible” 
(pp. 152, 153). 

Professor Shaler is more vague in his expres- 
sions, at the same time his meaning is clear 
enough : 

Despite the sturdy and well-direeted opposition of 
the Roman Church, the glow of the new learning 
arising among the separate peoples of Italy, France, 
Germany, and England has grown to a great light 
which illuminates the way of man. Before it the 
shadowy, because imaginary, world is fading away 
(p. 132). 

I find nothing in Professor Shaler’s volume 
to indicate that we are scientifically warranted 
in holding dogmatic beliefs. He tells us that 
in his youth and early manhood he was 
led away from Christianity by his first contact 
with natural science ; “ Of late years a further 
insight into the truths of nature has gradually 
forced me once again toward the ground 
from which I had departed” (Preface, p. iv). 
Later, in considering the place of Christianity, 
he regards it among other religions as a pheno- 
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menon and says that to his mind “ the doctrine 
of Christ is the summit and crown of the 
organic series” (p. 275), but I see nothing 
about the dogmas of Christian sects. 

So far as dogmatic beliefs are concerned, I 
think we may conclude that Romanes, while he 
ended by accepting them, admitted that his 
acceptance wasa personal matter, that President 
Schurman discards them altogether, and that 
Professor Shaler finds nothing in science to 
uphold them. 

Let us now take up argument from design. 
This argument is treated in a way with which 
the scientist can find no fault. Romanes, in 
the second of two unpublished articles in- 
cluded in the volume before us, shows that if 
design in nature exists at all, it must be looked 
for back of all proximate causes. 

In view of these considerations, therefore, I think it 
is perfectly clear that if the argument from teleology is 
to be saved at all, it can only be so by shifting it from 
the narrow basis of special adaptations to the broad 
area of nature as awhole. . . . I am, therefore, 
perfectly clear that the only question which, from a 
purely rational point of view, here stands to be 
answered is this: Of what nature are we to suppose 
the causa causarum to be ? (p. 70). 


This attitude is preserved in the later Candid 
Examination. The arguments that can be 
brought forward to suggest the probability of 
a design behind what appears to us in the 
light of natural causation, he thinks are not 


enough te convince, but only to arouse serious atten- 
tion. Paley everywhere represents that such an appeal 
to reason alone ought to be sufficient. He fails to see 
that if it were there could be no room for faith. 

So far he fails to be a Christian (p. 191). 


Professor Shaler also brings in teleological 
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elements, but not so as to conflict with the 
theory of continuity in nature: 


Without conscious argument, moved merely by the 
weight of the truths which are insensibly driven in upon 
them, they (naturalists) find their conception enlarging ; 
they are compelled to suppose a kind of control oper- 
ating in their world which is not purely dynamic (Pref- 
ace, p. V.). 

He has come to feel * that he is “ part of a 
vast tide, or rather a portion of a gigantic or- 
ganization, which is moving forward steadfastly 
in the control of an order, of a purpose” (p. 
299). He has a “sense” of “the order, the 
majesty, the immense purposefulness of the 
material universe” (p. 134). But here, I 
assume, Professor Shaler would say, as he says 
elsewhere, that his “intention is not in any 
way to contend against the doctrine of con- 
tinuity of action in nature” (p. 53). 

Professor Le Conte, in 1888, had said: 
“ Finally, in evolution, at last we reach the 
conception of the one infinite all-embracing 
design, stretching across infinite space, and 
continuing unchanged through infinite time. 

There is still design in everything, 
but no longer a separate design—only a sepa- 
rate manifestation of the one infinite design.” 
(p. 325). 

We come now to the question of the general 
nature of the universe. 

These modern lay theologians are, I imagine, 
the kind of persons Huxley had in mind when 
he spoke of “ scientific theologians.” ‘ With 
scientific theology,” he says, ‘* Agnosticism has 
no quarrel.” The scientific theologian,” he 
continues, “admits the Agnostic principle, 
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however widely his results may differ from 
those reached by the majority of agnostics ” 
(Collected Essays, Vol. V, p. 313). 

In other words, these theologians start with 
science, proceed to philosophy, and end with 
theology, which is deliberately, though not dog- 
matically, introduced. So far as science is 
concerned, the theory that evolution in some 
form, if not in the exact form proposed by 
Darwin, underlies all natural phenomena is 
regarded as established, and the doctrine of 
continuity in nature is assumed. 

As philosophers it is evident that they have, 
intellectually at least, if not with temporary 
assent, gone through the mill of materialism, 
nominalism, and idealism, and have actually 
performed the classical operations of mind 
involved in working out in one’s own brain the 
ideas of Descartes, Kant, Berkeley, Hamilton, 
and their schools. They have come out with a 
capacity for handling ideas as distinguished from 
an ability to deal with the meanings of words. 
They have conquered their vocabulary. By 
the necessities of the case (except where they 
coin a new one) they are obliged to use the old 
words that have been through so many logomi- 
cal battles ; but, as used by them, these words 
are chastened and tamed, and do not fall to 
fighting among themselves. 

“ Matter,” “spirit,” ‘force,’ “energy, 
“nature,” “knowledge” and the rest play 
their parts humbly. They no longer bristle 
with rigid connotations. Their meanings have 
been so often and so roughly shaken that they 
wear them lightly, and seem to feel that they 
themselves are used, in a way by courtesy, and 
that if they were to insist on too definite a sig- 
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nification they might easily be discarded for 
a, b, c and x, y, 2, in spite of the exigencies of 
euphony and style. 

If these gentlemen can be said to belong to 
any school, we shall have to invent one for 
them. As the terms Monist and Unitarian are 
bespoken I should label them Unists, for their 
idea seems to be that the universe is not divided 
into two parts, the one natural and the other 
supernatural, but that it is either all natural or 
all supernatural. 

Romanes in his latest notes frankly abolishes 
the distinction : 


On any logical theory of theism there can be no 
such distinction between “natural” and “ superna- 
tural” as is usually drawn, since on that theory all 
causation is but the action of the divine will. (p. 132). 


He finds that the whole ground of battle 
between science and religion rests on the as- 
sumption, made by both sides, that the universe 
is of two sorts, not of one, and he thinks this 
battle would cease if they could only agree to 
abandon this conception. 


If it be said, of my argument touching causality, that 
it is naturalizing or materializing the supernatural or 
spiritual (as most orthodox persons will feel ) my reply 
is that deeper thought will show it to be at least as 
susceptible of the opposite view, viz.: that it is sub- 
suming the natural into the supernatural, or spiritual- 
izing the material ; and a pure agnostic least of all 
should have anything to say against either of these 
alternative points of view (p. 135).* 


* Huxley sums up his views on the substratum of the universe as 
follows : ‘‘ Moreover, if the hypothetical substance of mind is possessed 
of energy, I for my part am unable to see how it is to be discriminated 
from the hypothetical substance of matter” (Vol. vi, p. 285). And 
Professor Le Conte: ‘ Mind is either all or none; so also mechanics 
is all or none. It ws all mind through mechanics. It is all mechanics 
from the outside, and it is all mind from the inside. For science it 
is all mechanics, for theology it is all mind” (p. 317). 
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President Schurman seems to me to come 
very near demanding this same abandonment 
of distinction between natural and super- 
natural. “God,” he says, “is coming to be 
conceived of as immanent, not external” (p. 
121) ; and “ evolution,” he tells us, “is merely 
the mode in which, according to modern 
science, God manifests himself alike in the 
world of nature and in the world of spirit” 
(p. 35). In speaking of Lincoln he says, 
“Certainly, the veil between the natural and 
the supranatural * was for him neither thick 
nor opaque’ (p. 77). 

I do not think he anywhere uses the word 
supernatural, and the use of the word supra- 
natural is significant. Not only is God imma- 
nent, but he is conceived as “the Divine Being, 
whose vestiture is Nature”; “the ever-active 
Creator in whom we and all things live and 
move and have our being” (p. 118). He 
says also that “the infinite moves and has its 
being in the finite” (p. 109). 

I do not wish to clarify that which President 
Schurman wishes to leave vague, for he tells 
us that “The Vague is in actual experience, 
not seldom far more real [than the Definite] ” 
(p. 125), but he seems to me to come very 
nearly into line with Professor Le Conte ¢ in 
this matter. 

The latter suggests a belief 
In God immanent, a God resident in nature, at all 
times and in all places directing every event, 
and determining every phenomenon (sic) a God in whom 
in the most literal sense not only we, but all things, 


* The Italics are mine. 

+ Note that Romanes writes super-natural with a hyphen. 

+ Evolution and Its Relation to Religi Thought."’ Appleton, 
1888. 
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have their being, in whom all things consist, through 
whom all things exist, and without whom there would 
be and could be nothing.” “According to this view, 
the phenomena of nature are naught else than different 
forms of one omnipresent divine energy or will, the 
laws of nature, naught else than the regular modes of 
operation of that divine will, invariable because he is 
unchangeable. . . . In a word, according to this 
view, there is no real efficient force but spirit, and no 
real independent spirit but God” (p. 283). 


I do not know whether President Schur- 
man would subscribe to the last words, but his 


+] 


whole chapter on “ Spiritual Religion” seems 
to indicate that he would.* 

Professor Shaler abolishes the distinction in 
terms. He says: 


The primary condition of this union [between the 
theologians and the naturalists] will be the abandon- 
ment of the existing conception that there are two 
distinct realms accessible to man,the natural and the 
supernatural, and the replacement of this view by the 
idea thet the universe is one great field through which 
the spirit of man is to range with ever-increasing free- 
dom ” ¢ (p. 49). 


Up to this point there has not been any 
necessary departure either from science or from 
logic, nor has it been necessary to introduce 


* Huxley says that if the studies of the student of nature have not 
been altogether barren of the best fruit of the investigation, he will 
see that, when Spinoza says “ Per Deum intelligo ens absolutum 
infinitum, hoc est substantium constantem infinitis attributis,”’ the God 
#0 conceived is one that only a great fool would deny even in his heart 
Physical science is as little atheistic as it is materialistic’ (Vol. 1X, 
p. 140). 

| It may be objected that it is absurd to speak of these ideas as new, 
when they are, in almost every detail, the opinions for which Bruno 
was burnt at the stake three hundred less four years ago. Bruno has 
had a revival in Germany, and it may be that modern German panthe- 
ism should be traced to him. In any event, the theory has always 
been familiar common property, but it is my opinion that the conclu- 
sions reached in these books were not suggested by it. They bear 
evidence of having been arrived at by independent and individual 
examination of nature at first hand, and I am convinced that they are 
not intellectually descended from Bruno any more than the modern 
atomic theory is descended from Lucretius, 
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any other elements. For certainly a universe 
of some sort exists, and there is nothing in 
science to forbid our conceiving it to be all of 
a piece, so to speak, and not of two kinds ; in- 
deed science, in practice, acts on that assump- 
tion. To call what exists all nature or all 
God is perfectly consistent with scientific 
knowledge. The objection at once arises, how- 
ever, from the religious standpoint, that this 
position is nothing more than Pantheism, in 
that the idea of personality is excluded. 
Romanes admits that such a view would be 
pantheistic unless there is a ** possible union of 
immanence with personality” (p. 127). Le 
Conte says his theory will be objected to as 
“pure Pantheism,” and answers “ Yes,” but 
contends that the personality of the Deity can 
be deduced from the study of our own con- 
sciousness (p. 284). Professor Shaler does 
not attack the question,and President Schu- 
man states that “ Personality in man moves 
out toward personality in God, and is met by 
it” (p. 164), thus introducing personality ap- 
parently on subjective grounds. 

Professor Shaler does not touch on the ques- 
tion of personality, but in recognizing purpose 
he does not seem altogether to exclude it. 

It is somewhere at this point that in most 
cases the use of scientific knowledge is aban- 
doned, other sources of conviction appealed to, 
and other elements introduced. It is greatly 
to the credit of these theologians as clear 
thinkers, that they see the necessity of doing 
this, and admit it frankly. They do not, like 
Paley and the Duke of Argyle, endeavor to 
base matters of faith on logical arguments. 
Romanes says: 
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Huxley, in Lay Sermons, says that faith has been 
proved a cardinal sin by science. Now, this is true 
enough of credulity, superstition, etc., and science has 
done no end of good in developing our ideas of method, 
evidence, etc. But this is all on the side of intellect. 
Faith is not touched by such facts or considerations. 
And what a terrible hell science would have made of 
the world if she had abolished the “spirit of faith” 
even in human relations ! (p. 151). The fact is, Hux- 
ley falls into the common error of identifying “ faith” 
with opinion. 


The reference to Huxley's statement is not 
quite accurate. Professor Schurman, however, 
quotes the passage correctly — 

“For the scientist,” * Huxley says, “skepticism is the 
highest of duties ; blind faith, the one unpardonable 
sin.” 

Now if this be the duty of the scientist, it is not the 
duty of the parent or the child, of the statesman or 
teacher, of the merchant or manufacturer, of the clerk 
or financier (p. 69). 

Professor Shaler, in discussing the only doc- 
trine which he takes up, namely, that of the 
immortality of the soul, remains true to his 
abolition of the distinction between the natural 
and supernatural, and refrains from regarding 
the question as a matter of faith. He, person- 
ally, inclines toward it, but he does not think 
it a profitable subject for scientific inquiry. 

It is not likely that the observational method will 
ever help us much in determining the matter of fact 
in the problem of immortality. . . . It is for those 
who approach the problem on other paths to apply the 
truths which the study of nature affords in all that 
relates to the moral conduct of men. It is rather for 
them to judge how important is the belief in immor- 
tality to the conduct of life ; it is for them to gather 
the evidence in support of this belief and to enforce 
the view upon mankind (p. 305). 


* The italics are mine. 
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We have here on the whole a surprising 
unanimity. There is a substantial agreement 
that dogmatic beliefs must be abandoned, un- 
less (to make room for Romanes) they are 
accepted by an act of will; second, that the di- 
vision of the universe into two different parts, 
the natural and the supernatural, is to disap- 
pear; third, that though by reason alone this 
universe appears to us to be unmoral and to be 
regulated by what we know and use as natural 
causes, yet through feeling and some inner 
sense we are convinced that it is based on 
beneficent purpose, and that it is pervaded 
by a deity, who in the light of reason alone 
must appear pantheistic, but who through feel- 
ing and faith is recognized as a personal God; 
lastly, that in such a universe, religion may 
and should exist. 

From a theological point of view there can 
be no question but that the abolition of the 
distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural represents an advance. It is a reduc- 
tion in the number of theological elements, and 
it is a step in the direction of the simplification 
of theological conceptions. To abandon this 
distinction is a bold stroke for unity on the 
part of these theologians, and science will have 
no fault to find with their introduction of a 
deity into a homogeneous universe, for the in- 
troduction is made upon expressly extrascien- 
tific grounds—on the grounds, namely, of feel- 
ing, emotion, subjective conviction, and active 
faith—and no scientific rule or theory is in- 
fringed or disturbed. 

From philosophy all the old objections will 
be forthcoming, but this does not prevent the 


new idea from being an improvement on the 
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old. Philosophy will always have certain valid 
objections to raise against any theology that 
puts forward positive conceptions of God. 

The difficulties, for instance, concerning 
First Causes, and absolute knowledge of the 
ultimate, which have hitherto embarrassed the 
thinking of man only, now call for argument 
both as to man and as to the invisible personality 
which, with him, occupies the undivided cosmos. 
It may be, however, that these theologians 
have considered these difficulties before abolish- 
ing the distinction and have come to the con- 
clusion that the idea of a First Cause and of 
absolute knowledge of the ultimate are empty 
forms of words, which are of no consequence 
to any being, human or divine, and have dis- 
carded them ab initio, in which case orthodox 
theists will have more than one word to say. 

These are questions for scientific theologians 
to settle among themselves, and they are, of 
course, as Huxley says, at perfect liberty to 
thresh out the matter in their own fashion. 


Henry G. CHAPMAN. 
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SENIOR SOCIETY ELECTIONS AT 
YALE. 


In spite of the many blows struck at it, 
some of them honest, more perhaps stabs in the 
dark, the secret-society system is to-day a strong 
factor in the student life at the majority of the 
large colleges or universities of this country. 
The chapter fraternities hold, of course, the 
largest numbers, and could undoubtedly by 
concerted action exert the greatest influence, 
but there is seldom any impelling force toward 
such action, and these fraternities number in 
their ranks too many men of sober judgment to 
allow them to be used as tools or to make a 
show of power. The very fact of their number 
being large, and the ease with which the average 
good fellow can obtain an election to some one 
or the other of these societies, have resulted in 
something like a lack of interest in their elec- 
tions in many colleges. There is some slight 
interest in those who may be the first favored 
few to achieve the honor, and there is always 
more or less anxiety in the breasts of men who are 
just upon that line which separates those who go 
from those who are left, but that interest and 
anxiety is confined to very narrow limits, and 
the stir is hardly a ripple on the surface of 
college life. 

Standing out in powerful relief against this 
background of indifference is the interest that 
centers about the election to the senior secret 
societies of Yale. To one who has not wit- 
nessed the event it is almost impossible to fully 
describe the scene that is enacted once a year 
on the old campus. Out of a class ranging 
up above two hundred, each of the three socie- 
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ties selects fifteen men. Outside of the sup- 
posed privileges of membership, such a limita- 
tion in numbers naturally carries with it a cor- 
responding desire to be one of the selected few, 
and probably not a dozen men in a class arrive 
at the end of junior year without having enter- 
tained, at some time or other in their course, 
certain secret aspirations for the coveted honor. 
So strong has this element of interest become 
that there has been at times an annual publica- 
tion devoted simply to the prediction of what 
the choice will be. In this sheet the chances 
of every prominent candidate were discussed, 
and the reasons given in full why he should or 
should not be selected. This was published the 
month preceding the elections, or rather, the 
public declaration of the elections, for no one 
except the members of the societies can say 
when the choosing of the candidates actually 
takes place. 

During this last month the suppressed ex- 
citement regarding the election steadily grows, 
up to the afternoon of the momentous day. 
Just before sundown of that afternoon the 
campus in front of Durfee, Farnam, and the 
chapel becomes crowded with a goodly share of 
all the undergraduates of the university, and 
familiar faces of graduates look out from the 
windows of these buildings upon the scene. The 
custom in giving out the elections is for the 
active members of these societies to come singly 
from their halls, and walking about in this 
crowd until they find the object of their search, 
touch the individual upon the shoulder, and ask 
him to go to his room. If he turns and does 
this, the man who has selected him follows close 
after, and in the privacy of the room whatever 
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formal pledge there may be, is given and re- 
ceived. 

While awaiting the approach of the first 
fateful messenger one has time to consider what 
the traditional qualifications are which in the 
college mind make the hypothetical ground for 
a candidacy. Perhaps the simplest division is 
the one the average Yalensian makes when 
asked this question. ‘+ Bones takes the clever 
men and Keys the good fellows.” Apart from 
this distinction, the qualities populary sup- 
posed to give a man a claim upon senior socie- 
ties are good scholarship, marked literary 
ability, social and athletic prominence, and 
family inheritance. Outside of this last, emi- 
nence of some sort or other is regarded by the 
college world as a sine qua non. Popular be- 
lief has it that a father or brother who has 
been a member makes a strong backing for the 
next of kin, but this has so often proved falla- 
cious ground for hope, that the opinion is 
steadily gaining ground that each man must 
stand or fall on his own merits. 

But see! That murmur and bristling of the 
crowd before us betoken the near advent of the 
first-comer from the mystic portals. It is a Bones 
man, for he comes walking from the direction 
of their hall, on High street. With an abso- 
lutely immovable countenance he breaks in 
through the edges of the crowd, which opens 
and sways together again behind him, and many 
anxious eyes follow his movements. Note the 
faces of the men whom he passes by, and it is 
not difficult to judge which are the ones whose 
standing entitles them to hope that they may be 
the objects of his quest. “ Whom do you want?” 
cries out some officious classmate ; for few except 
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those whose aspirations have been blighted 
care to make themselves obnoxious by address- 
ing any words to those who might remember it 
against them. ‘Oh, he wants Jones,” replies 
another, and some one pushes poor Jones out 
into the pathway of the seeker. But it is not 
Jones he is after, manifestly, for he passes him 
by as though unaware of his very existence, 
and circles about in the crowd once more. Sud- 
denly a yell goes up from a dozen nearest the 
walking sphinx. ‘“ Ridgefield! it’s Ridgefield 
—Jack has taken Ridgefield!"’ And the news 
is rapidly called about among the interested 
watchers, many of whom make notes on care- 
fully prepared lists they have ready to check. 
Ridgefield walks rapidly over to the north en- 
try of Farnam, where he rooms, and disap- 
pears with the still imperturbed Jack close at 
his heels. Hardly has the stir ceased when 
another man makes his entry from between 
Durfee and the Chapel, which indicates that he 
is from Keys. ‘ Who is it, Billy?” calls out 
again the irrepressible self-constituted guide. 
“Billy” deigns no reply, but stalks straight 
through the center of the throng, and has al- 
most reached the outskirts on the other side, 
when his eye lights upon a stout, ruddy-faced 
young fellow, whom he claps on the shoulder. 
Such a perfectly happy grin breaks over the 
boyish face as one might remember a lifetime ; 
and the shout that goes up from the crowd 
shows what a popular act his election is. 
“Three times three for Hal Burleigh!” calls 
out a man as the two march off Indian file; and 
the cheers are given with a will. 

Then the elections come faster. Wolf's Head, 
the third and newest of the three societies, is 
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perhaps watched with less interest, as it has not 
yet attained the prominence from age accorded 
to its older rivals. Often men of different 
societies are wandering about looking for their 
men at the same time. Some of the choices 
are cheered, a few are evidently surprises, while 
one or two are treated with almost derision. 
Now the number of open places is growing too 
small to accommodate the balance of those who 
have expected elections. See the anxious faces ! 
If you look about, you can easily pick out four 
or five men at least whose faces are even pitiful 
in appearance. The Bones list has now but two 
vacant places, and Keys but three. As usual, 
there have been more surprises on the list of 
the former, and as a result there are at least 
five men in that anxious crowd each of whom 
feels that he must be one of the two to be taken. 
At last a Bones man appears, and by the wel- 
come touch on the shoulder makes one of these 
anxious faces beam, but a deeper gloom settles 
upon the faces of the rest, as each feels there is 
but one hope left. Who will be the fifteenth 
man? Undoubtedly the chums and bosom 
friends of more than one of these poor fellows 
have already been taken, and perhaps they had 
seemed less likely to obtain the coveted election 
than any one of those whose hopes hang on one 
slender thread to be broken now in a moment, 
for here comes the last elector. As he walks 
toward the crowd the silence is almost oppres- 
sive. Keys has meantime filled up her quota, 
and every one feels a sincere sympathy for 
these few would-be Bones men whose expecta- 
tions have been so great, but whose chances 
have now grown so small. In and about stalks 
this arbiter of their fate. Twice has he passed 
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almost brushing against the few men huddled 
together as they stand closer to one another 
with a kind of feeling, against reason, that they 
are more likely to be found when thus touching 
one another. The chimes in the Chapel tower 
begin their ding-dong for the hour, and before 
they have done their measure the seeker, with 
what seems almost a brutal stare into the faces 
of these few, turns and touches a man on the 
left—a man comparatively unknown—whose 
chances had been looked upon as barely exist- 
ing. A sound goes up from the crowd that is 
a blending of a murmur of disapproval and a 
sigh of relief that the suspense at least is over. 
The chimes are ended, and as the deep bell 
tolls out the hour it sounds like a knell to those 
few poor chaps who manfully try to put on 
brave faces as they walk off before the pitying 
eyes of the many who are so well aware of what 
their hopes have been. 

On the whole the scene is more sad than 
pleasant. Yet the value set upon an election 
to these societies cannot be entirely a fictitious 
one. Does the gain of the fifteen make amends 
for the loss whose existence is surely a fact in 
the hearts of the many who miss it? 


WaLtrer Camp. 
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CLIMBING MONTE ROSA.* 


When handsome Dan and Hirolloff (of Yale, 
°95) first suggested ascending Monte Rosa we 
were sitting on the station platform at Visp, 
throwing pebbles at a young plane-tree, and 
waiting for the Zermatt train. That evening 
we stood on the steps of the Hotel du Mont- 
Cervin, looking out on the gay little Zermatt 
street, and trying to select our guides from the 
crowd of bronzed men in heavy shoes that 
lounged along the line of the stone wall oppo- 
site. 

We had suddenly caught the Alpine fever. 
The spell of the great mountains was working 
upon us, as it works upon every traveler who 
penetrates into that narrow valley, where the 
air is keen and cool, and where the sharp 
wedge of the Matterhorn keeps watch over the 
unknown graves of those who have perished 
upon its precipices and in its awful crevasses. 

“Convict John,” as we nick-named him, was 
sorrowful because he had partaken too freely of 
continental table d’hétes, and so could not go 
with us; but the rest were eager for the taste 
of a new experience, and looked upon the snowy 
summits with the not entirely confident regard 
of a general who sees his unconquered enemy 
before him. 

We talked with several of the guides, and 
finally selected Felix and Gabriel Yulen and 
Emanuel Aufdenblatten, who undertook, with 


* Monte Rosa (15,217 feet elevation) is the highest mountain in Eu- 
rope, except Mont Blanc, which only overtops its rival at the opposite 
end of the Pennine chain by about 550 feet. Through all northern 
Italy, from Turin to Milan, Monte Rosa is the most prominent object 
in sight, and its white slopes can be seen from points as far south as 
he Apenines. 
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two porters, to lead our party of five to the 
summit of Monte Rosa. 

That night we all slept in one room—a 
parlor in which cots had been placed for our 
temporary accommodation. An effect of forced 
gayety prevailed while we were undressing, and 
the Iron King—so called because of his con- 
stitution, and the fact that he held a position 
in a New Jersey rolling-mill—made so many 
poor jokes that a delegation was compelled 
to go over to his cot and remonstrate with 
him till he promised to be silent. Handsome 
Dan admitted afterward that he felt as he 
used to before a race with Harvard. Hirolloff 
with mock solemnity committed his valuables 
to “Convict John” —*“in case anything 
should happen to me, old man, as they say in 
novels "’"—and the room finally became quiet. 
A peculiarity of this room was the fact that 
one of the windows opened upon a small bot- 
anical and zoological garden where, among other 
objects, a chamois was kept. This animal 
dared to thrust its head in at the window and 
bleat about six o’clock in the morning. We 
did not need the kind offices of the chamois 
to arouse us on this occasion, however, and 
Reuben surprised the animal by being awake 
and hitting it on the nose with a hair-brush. 

The morning was spent in consulting with 
the guides and in buying our outfits. The lat- 
ter was quite an undertaking, and when we 
assembled in front of the hotel at half-past one 
we looked like a group of Arctic explorers. 
Felix Yulen was the leader of the party. He 
was spare, big-boned, and sinewy, about forty 
years old, and wore a full beard. His brother 
was a short, stocky man of considerable muscu- 
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lar strength. Aufdenblatten was a well-built, 
good-looking young fellow, and the two porters 
were still younger men who were serving their 
apprenticeship. When we were all ready to 
start a feeble cheer was given by the hotel 
guests and the peasants, and a general hand- 
shaking ensued. Somehow it seemed like a 
funeral, and our hearts were in our boots. 


Most of the first day’s route was along the 
path which leads to the Riffel Alp and the 
Riffel House, and which is traversed by almost 
every visitor to Zermatt. Felix struck a long, 
swinging gait that seemed unnecessarily slow 
at first, but the heat of the sun, combined with 
heavy clothing, soon sapped our enthusiasm for 


rapid walking. As it was, on reaching the 
Riffel Alp we were only too glad to rest for 
fifteen minutes and refresh ourselves with some 
of the white wine that the guides use on these 
expeditions. Here we said good-by to Convict 
John, who had ridden up to the Gormer Grat 
onamule. We told him to have a good dinner 
ready for us at Zermatt the next morning, and 
he said, kindly, that he hoped we would all be 
there to enjoy it. 

The Riffel House was a half-hour’s climb 
farther on. A cold wind was blowing here, 
and we noticed that the higher altitude made 
our hearts beat rapidly. The Riffel House is 
in a wild spot and the cold breezes whistle con- 
tinually around its gables, but they have a 
telegraph operator here and even a table d’hote 
dinner, so we felt still in touch with the world. 
About five o'clock we started on the last stage of 
the first day’s climb. Ascending a lower spur 
of the Gormer Grat, we skirted a little lake, 
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and, rounding a shoulder of the mountain, 
came into full view of the Gormer Glacier and 
the range above it. Monte Rosa was just 
south of us, and we examined the great moun- 
tain with anxious interest, while the older Yulen 
pointed out the course we were to take. We 
could just discern the hut where we were to 
spend the night, which stood on the opposite 
moraine of the glacier. The mountain itself 
rose in a succession of billowy slopes, glisten- 
ing in the waning sunlight. It looked like a 
huge snow-drift with a sprinkling of gravel 
along its top. 

Now came a rapid walk down the path to the 
glacier, Felix Yulen swinging along ahead, the 
smoke from his pipe rising in blue spirals into 
the still air. On the glacier we slipped and 
slid forward as fast as possible, leaping fissures 
and streams of grey water from the melting 
snow higher up. The opposite moraine was 
steep, and the loose stones crumbled away con- 
tinually beneath one’s boots. It was a hot and 
thirsty company that stepped at last onto the 
little platform before the hut and turned to see 
the sun setting in splendor behind the Gormer 
Grat. 

Here we met our first disappointment. That 
day was the first fine one for a week, and con- 
sequently the hut was crowded. It was the 
most uncomfortable night that the Scribe had 
ever passed. The loft, where we lay on blan- 
kets spread over straw, was a long room, so low 
that a man could not even stand erect in the 
middle. The roof sloped to the eaves where it 
met the floor. There was one small window at 
the end farthest from where we lay, and that 
was closed part of the time. In this black- 
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hole of Calcutta between thirty and forty men 
lay and were miserable. There were also 
other inhabitants beside the men. We were 
packed so closely that when one turned over 
every man in the place was compelled to shift 
his position and turn over too, just as the 
prisoners in Libby prison who slept close to 
keep warm, all had to turn over at once. 
Some of the more phlegmatic guides fell asleep, 
and snored and choked. In the intervals of 
snoring it was possible to hear men swearing 
under their breaths in English, German, and 
French. Occasionally some one would strike a 
match, and for an instant one could see an im- 
pressionist sketch of human forms tumbled into 
every conceivable position, wide-open eyes, faces 
either wretched or stoically amused, according 
to the dispositions of their owners, and bare 
rafters and boarding overhead. The air grew 
more and more close and nauseating. We lay 
as still as we could, and thought of our own 
clean, white beds at home. How we envied 
Convict John, sleeping soundly in that large, 
cool room at Zermatt, with the five empty cots 
around him! 

Handsome Dan” was the first man to give 
it up. He slowly pulled himself together, dis- 
turbing the whole line of prostrate figures, got 
into his shoes and coat with a groan, and made 
a hasty plunge for the door. Five minutes 
later Hirolloff disappeared, and the Scribe 
went tumbling out next. 

Outside, where we took in great breaths of 
the cold air, we at once felt better. Then 
we lay down on a rock and looked at the stars 
and the mountains. It was one of those nights 
that are not to be forgotten. The stars shone 
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with a brilliancy that none of us had ever seen, 
and the snowy peaks around us gleamed faintly 
in the starlight. Occasionally we could hear a 
sound—the falling of a dislodged stone far 
away, or a reverberating boom as a fissure 
opened in the great glacier below us. But for 
the most part it was a silent, strange, and 
primeval world. Directly in front of us, above 
the curve of the glacier, was the Matterhorn, 
sharper and more defiant than ever in the 
cold light. There is something cruelly fasci- 
nating about this mountain. One's eyes 
return to it again and again. As we lay there 
Hirolloff told us some of the legends of the 
great peak, and spoke of the lives that had 
been lost upon it. It was easy to understand 
that night how the peasants of Zermatt believed 
for a long time that the mountain was impreg- 
nable, and that the spirits of the departed dwelt 
in a silent city upon its summit. 

“T tell you,” said Hirolloff, «there’s a lot 
of poetry and what the critics call ‘atmosphere’ 
about that rock.” We readily assented. 

A few hours later, after a breakfast of tea, 
bread, and tongue, we were clambering over 
the rocky débris above the hut. We were now 
on the mountain itself and walked in single 
file, Felix Yulen leading. The guides carried 
candle-lanterns by which we could see where to 
place our feet. This was the easiest and most 
cheerful part of the ascent. The stars 
twinkled above us and soon we come in sight 
of the cresent moon over a great spur of glitter- 
ing snow. We talked but little, and there 
were no sounds except the scraping of nailed 
shoes, and the click and ring of the alpen- 
stocks. It was exceedingly beautiful. 
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In about an hour we came to the first snow. 
Here we halted while we were roped into three 
parties—two of four persons and one of two. 
This commenced to look business-like, and we 
soon found we had begun work in earnest, for 
the slope of the snow onto which we had 
stepped was like that of the side of a roof, and 
it ended above us in a line as straight and true 
as a ridge-pole. Beyond this we could not 
see. Felix Yulen led as before, having 
Handsome Dan, the Iron King and a porter on 
the same string. Next came the younger 
Yulen, who was roped to Hirolloff; and on the 
last string were Aufdenblatten, Reuben, a por- 
ter, and the Scribe. 

We climbed diagonally across the face of this 
slope—a long line of muffled, plodding figures, 
silhouetted against the snow. Yulen cut 
steps and everything was still except for the 
blows of the ax, and the ice and snow that 
rattled down over the crust with a steady, 
Crinkling sound to the rocks beneath. It was 
a nervous sound, too, for it reminded one that 
if he lost his footing and the man to whom he 
was roped did not hold him, he would also fall 
to those sharp rocks that were getting farther and 
farther away at every step. We kept on, leaning 
hard on our alpenstocks, and in a few minutes 
the leaders disappeared as they stepped over 
the snowy ridge-pole one by one. 

We found that we stood on the edge of a 
great plateau, an upward-sloping snowfield. 
Crests and hills of snow were before us, rising 
one above another indefinitely. The shape of 
the mountain had apparently changed with 
that fickleness mountains possess when the 
observer shifts his position, and we had no idea 
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where we were going or in what direction the 
summit lay. But we kept moving upward 
slowly and steadily, and amid those great 
wastes of snow and silent mountains it began 
to seem a little lonesome. We all grew 
despondent. 

This feeling was not entirely due to poetical 
or sentimental reasons, for the fact that we had 
had no sleep and had begun work on a poor 
and frugal breakfast was commencing to tell 
on us. Then, too, the atmosphere was grow- 
ing perceptibly thinner, and it was hard to get 
as much air into one’s lungs as the hard exer- 
cise rendered necessary. Felix Yulen’s steady 
pace, that we had thought unnecessarily slow 
the day before, was now fast enough to suit 
any of us, and we wished he would halt more 
often. There had been little talking at any 
time, but not a word was spoken now, and the 
faces in the long line were set and solemn. 

We could see Hirolloff and the younger 
Yulen skirmishing by themselves on our left 
and sounding for crevasses. Several of these 
openings were passed—one a great, yawning 
chasm whose bottom it was impossible to see. 
Why did Yulen try to go so far without halting ? 
Oh that we had had a good night’s rest and a 
Christian breakfast! When it seemed that we 
could keep on no longer, the line came to a 
standstill beneath a hillock of snow. We 
crawled up under it one by one and huddled 
together, for it had grown bitterly cold; while 
Yulen dealt out a frugal lunch of cold bread and 
meat with white wine. The scene here was inde- 
scribably beautiful. We were up among the 
stars now. The peaks stretched before us in a 
semicircle, and their summits caught the hligt 
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that was beginning to whiten the east. Over- 
head the stars were still shining cold and clear, 
though with a fainter luster. It was the most 
magnificent sight any of these amateurs had 
ever seen, and, though our fingers and toes 
were numb and our faces blue with cold, we 
forgot our discomfort for a moment in looking 
on these eternal hills. The most forcible effect 
of all this was the sense of the primeval char- 
acter of the scene. It was like some glimpse 
of the glacial period—some “Jules Verne” 
landscape—a view in another planet. For 
man was of no importance in those surround- 
ings, and with all its beauty there was some- 
thing peculiarly wild, almost savage, in this 
scene, These were the sterner forces of na- 
ture—not those of her gentler moods that we 
had known in the Adirondack forests or on 
Canadian rivers. 

The first string had now started again, and 
the hardest part of the struggle was still to 
come. That was indeed the most difficult 
starting yet, for we had commenced to feel the 
languor of those who stop to rest in bitter cold. 
We plodded out from behind the hillock and 
saw the steep reaches of snow still ahead of us. 
A sharp, cold wind blew into our faces, carrying 
stinging particles of snow and chilling us to the 
bone. It was the wind that sometimes pre- 
cedes the dawn, and seemed to bring with it the 
piercing bleakness of the leagues of snow and 
ice it had traversed. 

** How long to the top?” some one called to 
Yulen. The guide turned and smiled grimly 
at the anxious faces behind him. He was used 
to this. ‘ Four hours, sirs,” he said. 


Four hours more! Could we doit? We 
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knew that there was harder work before us— 
dizzy precipices to be skirted, narrow arétes to 
be crossed, and rocks to be scaled. Such 
things required the utmost strength and nerve. 
Could we do it? 

The next four hours contained the hardest 
physical work any of us had ever experienced, 
not exzepting Handsome Dan, who had stroked 
three Yale crews to victory, and knew how it 
felt to keep working, always working, while 
that “ gone” feeling grew in the pit of one’s 
stomach, the humming of swarms of bees sang 
in one’s ears, and the eyesight grew a little dim 
and uncertain. Still we went on, for there was 
nothing else to be done, but the halts became 
more and more frequent. Hirolloff had his 
face bound in a handkerchief and was beating 
his right hand back and forth against his al- 
penstock. The lron King for the first time in 
his life had belied his constitution and was 
feeling a touch of the “mountain sickness.” 
Handsome Dan’s knees were suspiciously shaky. 
Reuben’s head was bobbing up and down with 
every step; and the Scribe—perhaps the less 
said about the Scribe the better. 

We stopped often and gasped for air, and 
tried not to think of great, open, American 
wood-fires and easy-chairs; we tramped on, 
crawling along as best we could over the gentle 
slopes, and digging our toes into Yulen’s steps 
on the steeper parts; three times we had to 
stop and lay men down on the crust, while we 
poured whisky down their throats. As we 
surmounted each slope another appeared before 
us, and the summit was hours ahead yet. 
When the light increased we put on snow- 
goggles to protect our eyes from the blinding 
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reflection from the snow. Reuben’s goggles 
had broken, and he was forced to work part of 
the time with his eyes shut. Once we almost 
determined to send back in charge of a porter 
two of the men whom we feared could not 
safely stand the rest of the climb, but Yulen 
decided against it. Then we found ourselves 
on a very steep slope. On our left a sharp 
ridge led away off into the air, and we were 
climbing up a shoulder of this. With much 
difficulty we reached the top of this shoulder, 
and found a yawning precipice on the other 
side. Yulen took the line to the left, under the 
shelter of the ridge, and there, on some rocks 
sticking in the face of a precipice that ended 
in Italy, we had our second breakfast, and 1is- 
covered for the first time that hard-boiled eggs 
could freeze solid. 

The sun rose on the other side of the moun- 
tain while we clung here, and the peaks around 
and below us grew white and distinct, though 
the earth beneath was still in shadow. We 
chewed the frozen eggs and meat, and looked 
out on this strangely magnificent aspect of the 
world. “It’s the kind of thing you read about, 
isn’t it?” said the Iron King; but it was also 
the kind of thing no amateur can describe. We 
looked upward and saw the crest of the ridge 
above us shining in the sunlight. “The sum- 
mit,” said Yulen, “—it is just up there.” 

It looked treacherously near. “ How long?” 
we asked again. “One hour, sirs.” “ An 
hour for that?” Yulen nodded. It looked 
like a fifteen-minute scramble, but it was the 
clearness of the thin air that deceived us. 

We were cramped and half frozen when we 
started on the last spurt for the summit 
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The thirst of the high altitudes is most tor- 
menting. After eating it attacked us more 
fiercely than ever, but all our liquids except 
brandy and whiskey had frozen. The ridge 
rose steeply and grew more and more narrow 
as we went on. We used Yulen’s steps and it 
was like going up a steep and narrow flight of 
stairs with no banisters, and an abyss on either 
side. At last the slope “ eased off” and we 
crawled upon the rocks to get breath. We 
were now on the “saddle” and the rocks 
sprinkled along the aréte before us were the 
gravel we had noticed the day before from the 
Gormer Grat. Wecould see the summit now, 
but the Scribe, for one, did not have much hope 
at that time of ever getting there. 

To a novice our position seemed frightful. 
The ridge we were to follow looked hardly a 
foot wide, and was composed of crumbling 
snow, from which the wind blew a filmy veil 
that drifted off into space. On one side was a 
precipice, at whose feet lay Italy, and a stone 
thrown into the air on the other side would not 
stop until it struck Switzerland, several thou- 
sand feet below—neither would a man. The 
rocks that broke the stretch of the aréte were 
the only encouraging objects in sight. They 
were at least something to hold onto. 

We started. Felix Yulen walked out on the 
aréte slowly and easily until he came toa rock, 
where he stopped and braced himself to take in 
rope. Then Handsome Dan went over, bal- 
ancing his alpenstock and looking straight 
ahead, while Yulen before him and the Iron 
King behind took in and paid out rope, watch- 
ing his steps narrowly and holding firm to the 
rock in case of a slip. Next came the Iron 
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King, who was followed by his porter, and the 
whole of the first string was then under way. 

In this manner we traversed the ridge of the 
Saddle, not daring to look down, not daring to 
think how far we would get. The wind 
whistled in our ears, the snow blew all around 
us and crumbled under our feet. We all had 
more or less unpleasant experiences. Once the 
Seribe fell, and for an instant looked face 
downward into the great gulf. When he re- 
covered himself he saw his porter grinning at 
him over the top of a rock behind which the 
young fellow had dropped on the instant of the 
fall. In that instant the Scribe had seen be- 
neath him a wall of rock and ice, vanishing 
into absolute nothingness, while down this 
precipice the ice-axe he had dropped was shoot- 
ing with the speed of lightning, gathering 
stones and bits of snow-crust as it flew—an 
embryo avalanche. The incident seemed very 
funny to the porter, but to the Scribe it con- 
veyed the most fearful impression of bottomless 
space he has ever experienced, and that fall 
has formed the subject-matter of his favorite 
nightmare ever since this ascent! 

We felt rather than saw that we were near- 
ing the summit now. Our eyes were so occu- 
pied with every step that we could not look 
around us or ahead. The middle of the Saddle 
was fairly level, but after that the slope in- 
creased and our work consisted almost entirely 
of rock-climbing. We crawled under, around, 
and over the great stones, picking our way, 
keeping our eyes from the chasm as much as 
possible, and using the rope continually. The 
strain was growing almost unbearable. On 
this razor-like edge we caught the full force of 
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that wild gale that seemed literally to crash 
against us, and we were often obliged to crouch 
under the rocks to get breath. There were 
now two pairs of frozen cheeks, one frozen nose, 
and an uncounted number of frozen fingers in 
the party. Fortunately there was no chance 
to think, though a despairing realization did 
come to us for an instant that we would have 
to go over all this again on the return. Then, 
on a sudden, the wind bore a faint ery to those 
in the rear, and looking forward we saw Hand- 
some Dan and the Iron King standing on a 
sharp point waving their caps and shouting 
something that was lost in the wind. The 
first string had reached the summit. We 
scrambled onward, neglecting cold and wind in 
the fierce joy of triumph. We forgot the 
precipices and slippery rock and tumbled on 
carelessly over the last stretch, till at last we 
dragged ourselves across a little aréte and, 
leaning against a mound of ice, surveyed the 
world from the top of Monte Rosa ! 

The summit is a small space, hardly large 
enough to allow a dozen men to stand together, 
and the mountain falls away in a dizzy fashion 
from the meager platform with the mound in 
its center. We sat down, hanging our feet 
over the edge, and tried to appreciate the 
stupendous spectacle before us—the finest 
scene in Europe. But the cold was so intense 
that a man could not have lived for a quarter 
of an hour in that spot without moving, and 
the glimpse we had was provoking in its 
brevity. The sky was perfectly clear and we 
had a fleeting vision of a great map spread out 
before us—to the north, ridge on ridge of 
snow-covered mountains with suggestions of 
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green valleys between, and to the south a more 
level part of the earth bounded by the Medi- 
terranean, into which stretched the Italian pen- 
insular whose northern outlines we could dis- 
tinctly trace. The Italian lakes lay below us, 
and Reuben has always contended that he 
actually saw the rock of Gibraltar. 

We remained on the summit about five 
minutes—five minutes of glory for all that 
terrible climb !—and then started back over 
the Saddle. How we traversed that famous 
ridge again the Scribe does not know. Un- 
doubtedly we were helped by the mental elation 
of having attained our purpose against adverse 
conditions, and by the knowledge that the 
hardest part of the expedition was almost ended. 
Then, too, the wind was not directly in our 
faces. We worked more carelessly than during 
the ascent. The Iron King’s sickness had come 
on again on the summit, and the nerve of all of 
us was considerably shaken. It was due to the 
caution of the guides that no serious accident 
occurred, At last we came to the steep slope 
at the beginning of the Saddle, and down this 
we fell and tumbled, our legs going into the 
snow to the tops of our gaiters at every step. 
At the bottom we halted fur a moment, near the 
spot where we had had breakfast. There we 
smiled feebly at one another, for we knew that 
the rest of the way was comparatively easy. 

In the lower altitudes the difficulty in breath- 
ing lessened, and the force of the wind was 
broken. We ran and walked on the gentler 
declivities, and on steeper slopes we tried a mild 
form of “glissading,” which consisted in sit- 
ting down on the crust and sliding, while the 
guides ran alongside steering us by the ropes that 
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also served as a protection against crevasses. 
It grew warm as the day advanced and we 
gained the lower snowfields. The heavens 
above the line of the mountains took on the 
bluish-purple tints of the Italian skies. In 
the softer air the thirst and fatigue attacked us 
more severely than ever, and we felt an over- 
powering longing at each stopping-place to lie 
down and go to sleep. We recognized with 
difficulty the points where incidents had occur- 
red during the ascent—places that seemed 
changed in the warmth and sunshine. At last 
we came to the rock-climbing above the hut. 
It was necessary to go carefully here, and, as it 
was, several bad falls occurred. Soon after 
noon we reached the hut, where we rested and 
swallowed some bad chocolate and worse food. 
It seemed a week ago that we had been there. 

Convict John had a good time that day- 
There was no one in the room to disturb him, 
and he slept peacefully till a late hour. After 
breakfast he found in the hotel a man he knew, 
who introduced him to a girl from Cleveland, 
O. She was a very pretty girl. She and her 
mother with Convict John and the other man 
decided to visit together one of the celebrated 
glaciers of the valley. The other man de- 
voted himself to the mother, while the girl and 
Convict John listened to the foaming mountain 
torrents and tried to get close to the heart of 
nature (!) That evening Convict John sat in 
front of the hotel, smoking an old briarwood 
and rejoicing in the sense of a well-spent day, 
as well as in the prospect of a good dinner he 
had just ordered. He wondered how the others 
had fared in their mountaineering. The hour 
for dinner approached, but the others did not 
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arrive. Convict John finally sent word to hold 
back the dinner half an hour. He was watch- 
ing the busy little street rather anxiously, when 
he saw two familiar figures approaching. They 
were Felix and Gabriel Yulen. The guides 
were sunburned and weary, but at Convict 
John’s hail they came toward the hotel, smiling. 

“They are coming, sir,” said Felix. “Some 
are on mules and some walking, but they are 
coming.” ‘Any accidents?” asked Convict 
John. “Have a good time, did they?” ‘No 
man hurt,” said Yulen, ‘‘ but they are tired— 
very tired.” 

We were tired. We straggled into Zer- 
matt at intervals. Handsome Dan and Hirol- 
loff walked the whole distance, but the others 
threw pride to the winds, and took mules at the 
Riffel Alp. Convict John smiled kindly upon 
us as we fell off the mules and dragged ourselves 
up the steps of the hotel. He looked pro- 
vokingly clean and cool in his white collar and 
newest London clothes. “ Well,” he said, 
“you area nice looking crowd! Look like 
a lot of boiled lobsters.” Later, when a very 
weary company sat around the table in a little 
room opening from the salle & manger, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that we had been “ absolute 
idiots to go up that blooming mountain.” 

We might have agreed with him then, for 
we had had enough mountain-climbing for one 
summer, and we all went to sleep that night 
in the midst of chills. But the spell of the 
great mountains holds a magic it is hard to escape 
from, and whoever has once felt the fascination 
of that primeval world will remember it after- 
ward with sometimes an almost homesick longing. 
Surely there hovers over that valley as potent 
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a genius of the place as the ancient poets ever 
knew. And when Hirolloff and the Scribe 
looked out of the window that evening before 
going to bed, and let the cool air blow for a 
moment upon their sun-burned faces, they knew 
that they would come back to that valley again 
and again if the gods so willed. For our win- 
dows opened toward the west, and above the 
black ridge that bounds the valley on that side 
towered the white shaft of the Matterhorn, keep- 
ing its lonely and silent watch. 


FRANCIS PARSONS. 


YELLOW ROSES. 


If earthly buds in heavenly fields may blow, 
Then somewhere, bordering the shining street, 
Pale yellow roses shed their petals sweet, 
Gold upon gold, as softly as the snow 
Drops its white petals on our earth below 
Since beauty worthy Heaven blooms at our feet, 
The old familiar flowers may fitly greet 
The angels of our Dead that come and go, 
And whisper, “ Tarry thou! Hast thou forgot 
The brown mould rent to let the stalk arise, 
Or how the blossoms filled with mellow light? 
The universe is God’s : what narrow spot 
So small no root of beauty in it lies, 
An expression of His nature and His might.” 


Curtis May. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Science.— Applied science has received a 
greater impetus from the Electrical Exposition 
held at New York City during the month of 
May than by any other event in the history of 
the city. While the show did not equal in 
spectacular effect that of the world’s fair at 
Chicago, yet the electrical exhibits were col- 
lected under one roof, instead of being scat- 
tered, as they were there. The recent progress 
and development of the applications of elec- 
tricity have been stupendous. “ Niagara in 
harness "’ is the central feature of the show. A 
model of the Niagara Power Company's plant, 
operated by the power of Niagara itself, was 
the central exhibit, and this power was trans- 
mitted a distance of 465 miles by ordinary 
telegraph wire, four times the distance ever 
before attained. This foreshadows a revolu- 
tion in applied power. It is confidently be- 


lieved that the commercial application of this 


principle will soon follow, and electricity gen- 
erated by the waterfall will supplant steam in 
New York City and in other places within like 
distance from the falls. 

Already the Erie Canal is being prepared for 
electric motors operated by the same power. 
A small model of a section of the canal showed 
the system in operation, the motor running on 
two wires. 

Not only was the energy of Niagara opera- 
tive at the show, but even its voice was heard, by 
means of long-distance telephones, thus showing 
the great extension recently made in telephoning. 

The great feat in long-distance telegraphing 
has not been accomplished at the time of writ- 
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ing, but arrangements are complete, and, be- 
fore this article is published, Chauncey M. 
Depew will have sent a message to Australia 
and back by circuitous routes, covering a dis- 
tance of 28,000 miles, within a few minutes, 
the message having to be only a few times re- 
written for that long journey. 

The multiplicity and variety of applications 
of electricity shown must have been a revela- 
tion, even to electricians. We saw no end of 
electric motors of all sorts. Elevators, car- 
riages, launches, fans, pianos, sewing-machines, 
and innumerable other things are operated by 
electricity. Heating and cooking are done by 
it. The electrotherm may be used as a foot- 
rug in the carriage, or as a pad for invalids, 
giving a constant and easily regulated heat. 
Other appliances, for electrotherapy, abound. 
Watchmen’s detectors and time indicators pro- 
vide convenient means of supervising employees. 

It has not long been the case that the same 
current can be applied to all uses, but at last 
we can use one current for motors and lights, 
both are and incandescent. With all this de- 
velopment and expansion of appliances, comes 
increasing cheapness. It is said that now #100 
will buy as much electrical apparatus as $1,000 
would have bought ten years ago. With cheap 
power from Niagara, cheap apparatus, and one 
wire carrying the supply for all the varied 
wants of the family, how long will it be before 
electricity on tap will be a necessity in every 
household ? 

“Let there be light” was the motto that 
flashed above the head of Governor Morton as 
he touched the golden key that opened the 
show and fired the cannon at distant cities of 
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the United States. The exposition was held 
under the auspices of the National Electric 
Light Association, and the light of the future 
was an important theme for their discussion. 
A carefully prepared paper on acetylene gas 
showed that the cost of making it, even with 
the cheap power of Niagara, does not enable it 
for general use to compete with water gas as 
now made in the large cities. 

A paper by D. MacFarlan Moore, however, 
presented a method, recently perfected by him, 
of illuminating long Geisler tubes with a light 
almost like daylight, and at greatly reduced 
cost compared with are or incandescent light- 
ing. The result is obtained by breaking the 
circuit in a vacuum, which renders it possible 
to get quicker and sharper breaks than in the 
air. A vibrator opens and closes the circuit 
many times per second, and the circuit is then 
conducted to another vacuum-tube, where the 
electrodes are surfaces instead of points, thus 
obviating the striations previously seen in the 
light in Geisler tubes. He calls this “the 
etheric light,” because the vacuum in which the 
cireuit is broken is the highest possible, there- 
fore the nearest approximation we can make to 
ether. The light thus obtained is accompanied 
by but little heat, the energy to the extent of 
75 per cent. being converted into light instead 
of into heat, as by other methods—obviously a 
great economy. By other processes only a small 
fraction of the energy is utilized. 

President Wilmerding stated in his annual 
address before the Electric Light Association 
that there are nine hundred electric railways in 
this country, against less than one hundred in 
all Europe, and that the output of a single 
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electric-light company in New York or in Chi- 
cago is greater than the combined output of all 
the stations in Paris. Wm. H. Hare. 





Literary.—The question asked by so 
many English periodicals, “Why do the 
Americans dislike the English?” has been 
answered in part by Professor Mahaffy him- 
self, and in part by Mr. Hazeltine, replying 
to Mr. David A. Wells, in the North Ameri- 
cun Review for May. 

For our part we should deprecate all 
attempts to explain any ill feeling that may 
exist, on the ground that such investigations 
could lead only to an increase rather than to a 
diminution of the feeling itself, were it not for 
the fact that there has been an attempt on the 
part of certain American writers to show that 
the United States has no cause to complain of 
England, and that the burden of any ill-feeling 
that may exist lies wholly on us. Such accusa- 
tions render imperative a denial based on facts, 
and we beg those of our own countrymen who 
make them, to consider the lesson we think we 
have learned from England’s behavior in the 
past. 

Touching the things that England did to us 
and said of us during the war, John Bright 
prophesied that we should have “a wound in 
our hearts that a century would not heal.” 
The prophesy has hardly been fulfilled. It is 
not a wound that we have received, but a lesson, 
the important and salutary lesson that it is an 
absurdity to talk about “ hearts ” between rival 
nations, however individuals may feel. 

There may have been a time when we 
harbored the notion that the theory that we 
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were of one blood with the English, a theory 
which has no foundation in fact; that we were 
of the same religion, which cannot be main- 
tained; and that we spoke the same language, 
which is generally true, though they hesitate to 
admit it,—would in some way influence the 
political dealings between the two countries. 
A forcible thrusting of the facts upon us has 
compelled us to admit that there has never been 
an instance in which these considerations have 
turned the scale by a hair’s breadth. Every- 
thing that has happened can be accounted for 
on the ordinary grounds of commercial and 
political interest. 

No possible good can come of our attempting 
to keep up an exploded fiction. No possible 
good can come of our pretending to believe in 
the unfounded expressions of affection on the 
part of English periodicals, nor in allowing 


ourselves to be persuaded that England to-day 


is any different from what she has been any 
time these last three hundred years. It is time 
to recognize that, as nations, our hearts are not, 
and never have been, in the slightest possible 
way concerned in the matter. Nations have 
no business with hearts, and properly conducted 
nations do not bring them in, except as rhetori- 
cal devices to influence business. We can 
afford to smile at England’s criticism in the 
past. The retrospect is calculated to amuse 
rather than to embitter, and the amusement 
will arise quite as much from the contempla- 
tion of our own foolish expectations as from 
the business-like way in which England pro- 
ceeded to disappoint them. 

We ought to have learned to gauge periodi- 
cal professions of friendship and love that come 
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hand in hand with diplomatic refutation. We 
know that England does not love rivalry, and 
that in this she is quite right. This sentimental 
talk about love and hate is all absurdity. No 
decent and well-informed person in either coun- 
try hates the other. What those people think, 
who are neither of these, matters very little. 
We know perfectly well that England’s in- 
tellectual attitude has changed toward us during 
the last few years. She has known Lowell and 
Phelps and Bayard, not to speak of many other 
cultivated and charming Americans. And it is 
inconceivable that she should look down on us 
any longer from a very great height. But that 
is not the question. The question is one of 
business, and all lovemaking is beside the 
mark, Let us drop it, and get to work on a 


business basis. 
7 7 


7. 

Tue Academische Monatshefte (The Aca- 
demical Monthly) a periodical published in 
Munich in the interest of the German Student 
Corps, publishes in its April edition the follow- 
ing cireular, issued by the Minister for Public 
Instruction : 


His Majesty the Emperor and King has graciously 
granted the gift of a silver cup as a prize for the row- 
ing-matech of crews from all German universities, which 
shall be contended for this year at Gruenau, near Ber- 
lin. His Majesty is willing to grant a subvention to 
pay for special expenses, accruing to the different uni- 
versity crews, out of his disposition fund in the Gen- 
eral State Treasury. 

The Emperor takes great interest in the 
sports of English university students, and 
favors their introduction into German univer- 
sities. Although he likes to see the boys keep 
up their swordsmanship, he has on several oc- 
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casions expressed his wish that they should 
engage more than they do now in outdoor 
sports, like running, hurdle-racing, baseball, 
tennis, cricket, rowing, and yachting. 

The other day he wired Prof. Max Mueller, 
at Oxford, congratulations on the “ splendid 
victory which the Oxonians won after a hot 


struggle.” 


Tue Educational Review for May is de- 
voted almost exclusively to college matters. It 
contains the papers prepared for the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, all of which relate to 
requirements for admission. President Eliot, 
of Harvard, takes up the necessity of a wider 
range of admission electives in the Eastern 
and Middle State colleges. The range of 
electives in West is already, he thinks, in many 
cases large. He suggests French or German, 
and perhaps history, possibly later science. 
Mr. John Tetton, in opening the discussion, 
agrees substantially with President Eliot. The 
next papers read were in discussion of the 
modern languages as an alternative in admis- 
sion requirement. Mr. H. C. Grandgent, Di- 
rector of Modern Language Instruction at Bos- 
ton, strongly advocates making these languages 
alternatives. He says they ought to be studied 
when children are young, and that from fifteen 
to twenty is the worst time to try to learn 
them. Greek can well be learned later, but 
will never be considered profitable by plain 
people. As for himself he says he has forgot- 
ten all his Greek and cannot read the simplest 
prose without a dictionary. Mr. Morris M. 
Morgan, Assistant Professor in Greek and Latin 
at Harvard, follows him up and calls him the 
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fox who has lost his tail, for not wanting any- 
body to know Greek simply because he has for- 
gotten his, and says that Mr. Grangent’s theory, 
of modern first and ancient later, is “a chron- 
ological absurdity.” On the whole Mr. 
Grandgent has the best of it and in the end 
his view will prevail. In passing we may ex- 
press a regret for the chronological absurdity 
that we are all obliged to submit to in learning 
English before we know anything about the 
Sanscrit. 

Other debates were on botany as an alterna- 
tive, and on admission requirements in general. 
All these discussions have reference to the 
work done in secondary schools. Probably 
the most interesting educational work that is 
now going on is the working out of a plan 
between the colleges and the schools by which, 
as Professor Shaler puts it in his address at 
the annual dinner of the association, we shall 
have “ at least one gate by which the graduates 
of our secondary schools may find an uninter- 
rupted path into the several branches of the 
university.” The conclusions as to uni- 
form college-entrance requirements reached by 
the conferences held at Columbia College in 
February last are also given in full, and will, 
both from their importance and their interest, 


repay careful reading. 
* . 


* 
PHYSICIANS WILL read with pleasure the 
following extract from the last number of 
Praeco Latinus: 


Facultas Medica Harvardiana edixit, ut imposterum, 
nulli alii iuvenes ad suum curriculum reciperentur nisi 
ii qui collegia absolvissent. Lectores nostri forinseci 
mirabuntur, ut hie eventus in America memorabilis 
habeatur. Est tamen memorabilis. Nam hactenus in 
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tota America iuvenes plane non culti artem medicam 
petiverunt didiceruntque eam non secus atque opificia 
Exemplum Harvard mox pariet asseclas. 

Preco Latinus is a publication which 
should be interesting to men who wish to keep 
up their Latin and for whom Horace and 


Cicero have become too familiar. In its pages 


they can read of “ Robinson Crusceus” ( Latine 
Seripsit, F. J. Goffaux). 

All will remember this pathetic scene : 

Ros.—Antea vero optabas redire in patriam ? 

Fri.—Opta vi equidem ; nisi vero dominus meu sibi 
mecum versetur, heque ego volo ibi versari. 

Roxs.— Me quidem populares tui hostem existimantes 
interficient devorabuntque ; tu igitur solus profici- 
seere ! 

Quibus auditis Friday arreptam securim domino red- 
dit porrecta cervice. 

Ros.—Quid vis ego faciam ? 

Frt.—Ut me interficias. Malim ego a te interfici 
quam relegari ! 

His dictis Friday vim lacrymarum profundit. Rob- 
inson autem vehementissime commotus eum ampleciti- 
tur, exlamans : noli timere, o bone! Ego quoque opto 
ut nunquam a te divellar; ex animo enim te diligo. 
Que antea dixi, hee ad fidem tuam explorandam dicta 
sunt, ut intelligerem an tuus meo amori par esset. 
Quas vides lacrymas ex testes sunt charitatis mew. 
Ego te iterum amplectar ; fletum teneamus nec alter 
alterum unquam deserat. 


Those who are weary of Virgil will here find 
poetry distinctly modern. We leave the reader 
to discover what these lines are about : 

Namque rotam invadit levi pellucida ferro, 
Fureula posticam duplex : harum altera paulo 
Acclinis, pauloque rote preductior orbe, 

Rectaque de plano procurrens altera, virgam 

Ante sitam cohibent, tenuem que prona superne 

Tergore taurino nitidam, sine pondere, sellam 

Gestat, et excisis instructam dentibus infra 

Fert rotulam. 
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Henry C. Bunner, who died May 10, was 
a type of New York literary man who would 
have been greatly benefited by a college edu- 
cation. His work lacked, always, a sound 
basis, an understructure of culture. For this 
reason it will probably not live. And yet he 
had a very decided talent; his verses were 
clever, original, and always charming. 

Personally Mr. Bunner was a delightful 
companion, amusing and witty. He did not 
belong on Puck—but he did his work on that 


’ 


“colored contemporary” with great zeal and 
cleverness. His political editorials were fear- 
less and honest, but rather boyish. His true 


place was on a literary magazine. 


Politics.—Between the elements repre- 
sented by President Eliot, Professor Norton, 
and Mr. Ropes on one hand, and Senator Lodge 


and Mr. Roosevelt on the other, there are, un- 
doubtedly, differences of feeling upon the Vene- 
zuelan question, as well as differences of opin- 
ion. The former are presumably constitutional 
and probably permanent; the latter intellec- 
tual and subject to argument. Let us see 
whether, by his recent speech at Washington, 
President Eliot has not removed some of the 
differences that have been supposed to exist 
between the two sides. 

President Eliot spoke of “this attitude of a 
ruffian anda bully . . . coupled with a 
brutal and despotic militarism which naturally 
exists in countries where the government has 
been despotic or aristocratic and where there 
has always been an enormous military class, 
but which is absolutely foreign to American 
society.” 
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Here at least one-half the difficulty appears 
to have been removed. The so-called “ jingoes”’ 
are no longer accused of exhibiting this “ chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitute” toward a friendly 
nation; they are said to have adopted the 
attitude of England, the attitude of Palmerston 
and of Disraeli, though not of Gladstone. 

It may be suggested that we have not now 
to deal with Mr. Gladstone, but with Salisbury, 
who has made it his life’s business to preserve 
a hereditary House of Lords and an aristo- 
cratic government, and who, though his methods 
are different, is as keen for the “ safety and 
honor of England” as was either Disraeli or 
Palmerston. Lord Salisbury is a man about 
whom there is no charlatanism, and he is 
probably the most quietly and deeply insolent 
person in the diplomatic service of Europe. 

The point is, how is such a man to be dealt 
with? 

It seems a pity, of course, that any one 
should exhibit bad taste, even in the House of 
Representatives, but people do not always 
know how to express strong feeling with dig- 
nity. 

Let us admit that there has been a lack of 
dignity in certain quarters, The question re 
mains, Has any mistake been made in taking a 
firm stand against the “brutal and despotic” 
and essentially English attitude that Great 
Britain, in spite of fine phrases, takes toward 
all governments which she thinks will not dare 
to oppose her ? 

The finest display of firmness, dignity, and 
moderation that has been shown in diplomatic 
circles for many a day has been that exhibited 
by President Krueger in handling the Jameson 
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raid. Yet, in spite of everything, England has 
not recalled Cecil Rhodes.. Temporarily, the 
brutal militarism may receive a check from 
President Krueger’s last move in refusing to 
commute the sentences of the English prisoners 
until Rhodes leaves Africa. It is greatly to be 
feared, however, that in the end no amount of 
dignity and moderation will be of any avail 
with the Transvaal against England, unless she 
gets an ally. What the Transvaal needs is a 
powerful backer, or else the deliberate intention 
of England to annex that territory will sooner 
or later, on some moral pretext, be carried out. 

Against such a country the first chief neces- 
sities are power and a willingness to refuse to be 
bullied. The absence of dignity in stating 
one’s position, and the incidental shouting on 
the part of the Grand Army, the jingoes, the 
officeholders, the contractor, and every one else 
who shouts for war is of little importance. 

Yet the President may have been too abrupt 
in speaking of “ awful consequences.” What 
he should have said is that the United States 
cannot undertake to submit to “this attitude 
of a ruffian anda bully . . . coupled with 
brutal and despotic militarism, which naturally 
exists in countries where the government has 
been despotic or aristocratic, and where there 
has always been an enormous military class,” 
and must insist on being treated with the re- 
spect and consideration due to a _ peace- 
ful and civilized state, sufficiently interested to 
advocate the arbitration of the Venezuelan 
boundary, and sufficiently powerful to enforce it. 

. * 
a 

WE nave this to say of Mr. McKinley: that 

if the reports and statements that are going 
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the rounds of business men in New York, to 
the effect that he is thoroughly in favor of a 
single standard are true, then it follows that 
his silence involves a willingness to receive the 
nomination through the deception of the West- 
ern silver interests. It does not seem conceiv- 
able, in the light of Mr. MeKinley’s record, that 
his opinions on gold and silver can be sound ; 
but if his opinions are sound, he is deceiv- 
ing the West; if they are unsound, he is 
deceiving the East. Whichever is true, he is 
an unsafe man to make President. His 
position cannot be honest. What his Eastern 
friends say is that he is for gold, but that he 
cannot get the nomination if he admits it; that 
he must fight politics with a political silence. 
If this be true, we say again that he is asking 
the East to perpetrate a fraud on the West. 
We do not believe this fora moment. There 
is an attempt at deception, but it is t’other way 
round, and any Eastern man who is bam- 
boozled into thinking otherwise deserves the 
silver legislation he will get if McKinley is 
elected. 


* . 
* 


WE HAVE occasionally had something to say 
concerning the dreadful theater hat. This 
spring it has grown in length and breadth, and 
is really a great nuisance. In Ohio it would 
appear that the ladies themselves are anxious 
to abolish the obstructing head-gear. Says 
Harper's Weekly: 

While civilized people in all the larger American 
cities have been complaining and lamenting for years 
over what is known as the theater-hat nuisance, the 
Legislature of Ohio has at last set an example to the 
authorities of all the play-going States by passing a 
law the purpose of which is to secure an unobstructed 
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view of the stage to every person who occupies a seat 
in a theater. Custom has ordained that men shall take 
their hats off in public assemblies, but that women may 
keep theirs on. It has never been necessary to make 
a law suppressing men’s hats. Any man who kept his 
hat on in a well-ordered American theater would be 
held to be disorderly and promptly dealt with by the 
ushers. Because custom was competent to regulate 
men in the management of their head-gear it has been 
felt that it ought to be able to regulate women also, 
and all efforts to abate the obstructive hats of women 
have heretofore been directed to arouse a strong public 
sentiment to which all women would bow. These 
efforts have been to some extent successful. Consider- 
ate and intelligent women have of late years realized 
more and more that obstructive hats were out of place 
in theaters, and have worn small bonnets or taken their 
hats off. But the stupid and inconsiderate women still 
wear as big hats as ever, and care nothing for the dis- 
comfort to persons behind them. There is every reason 
why the Legislature should not interfere with the con- 
duct of these thick-skinned persons, even though taste 
and right feeling are not effectual forces with them. 
The bill which the Ohio Legislature has passed makes 
the manager of every theater responsible for the com- 
fort of his patrons, but it is also an interference with 
the personal liberty of the citizen to be ill mannered if 
education and breeding and preference make ill man- 
ners native to him or her, and in such matters the 
Legislature can do no real or lasting good by interfer- 
ence. 

It is interesting to learn that the passage of this bill 
is attributed to the influence of women. When it was 
introduced into the lower branch of the Legislature it 
was regarded as a joke, but after being modified so that 
the manager of the theater became responsible for the 
obstructiveness of hats, and not the women who wore 
them, it was passed. In the Senate it halted, and there 
was a prospect that it would be dropped, until it was 
warmly advocated by a woman’s paper in Cleveland 
and by a number of influential ladies in Columbus. 
When the Ohio Senators learned that the bill found 


favor in the eyes of women, they passed it with only 
two dissenting votes. 
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Athletics.—The great four-cornered race 
of Harvard, Cornell, Pennsylvania, and Colum- 
bia will be rowed at Poughkeepsie after all. At 
the present writing Cornell has again placed 
herself entirely in the hands of Courtney, and 
will abide the issue under his management. 
Harvard, it is said, has abandoned Watson as a 
coach and will be coached by Mumford, though 
the former is still in the management. Sena- 
tor Hill has not been able to get Congress to 
help the oarsmen with a bill detailing revenue 
cutters to protect the course from steamboats, 
and Harvard doesn’t like it. 

Nor indeed does any one interested in col- 
lege rowing desire to see the fiasco of the first 
day last year at Poughkeepsie. We wish very 
earnestly that Harvard would stand out for the 
New London course, if it is not too late to do 
so. Poughkeepsie is liable to be too rough, 
and is “ ideal” only by reason of the straight- 
ness of the course. In fact we advocate, each 
year, an American Henley at New London. 
Why can not this be made a fact? A week's 
regatta, beginning the first Monday in July, 
would suit all the colleges. The distance 
should be two miles. Any amateur crew should 
be allowed to enter. 


* . 
* 


In apvocatTine an American Henley, at 
New London, Tare BacHELor would argue 
that four-mile races in this country have 
generally proved a failure. One crew usually 
distances the other. Short races of a mile to 
two miles are really better adapted to our con- 
ditions. It is becoming generally understood 
that too long training and too rigorous train- 
ing and diet do not make lively fast crews. 
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We would like to see a week of rowing in 
which, as at Henley,the crack amateur crews 
of Canada and the United States could have 
a place in competition with college crews. The 
American Amateur Association now holds its 
regatta in August or September—too late for 
college crews. We would like to see any col- 
lege crew of four, six, or eight compete against 
any amateur crew, and we would like to see 
the occasion made an annual affair. It would 
be held after the college long vacation had 
begun, and there would be no interference 
with study. 'Varsity crews could enter if they 
desired to do so, as individuals. Class crews 
or club crews in colleges could enter, as at 
Henley. Thestewards could be chosen from 
among responsible New London citizens and 
college alumni. Good water at New London 
can always be obtained for a short distance, 
and the races and heats would not need to be 
postponed. The winner of the eight-oared 
two-mile race would be the crack eight of the 
year. 

The management of the regatta could be 
placed entirely outside of college influences if 
necessary, and no favoritism need be shown. 


And what a delightful acquatic week it would 
be! New London without a regatta, as it is 
this year, seems forlorn enough. Imagine the 
spectacle of continued racing morning and 


afternoon for four or five days—the yachts, 


the pretty girls, the great competitions ! Cer- 
tainly we ought to have on American Henley. 
* * 
* 


Tue Eneuisu Henley regatta has often been 
described. England makes it one of its grand 
summer outdoor events. Thousands of jolly 
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boating parties—men in flannels, girls in white 
dresses and gay parasols, line the shores. It is 
a glorious aquatic spectacle which we can, if 
we choose, reproduce every July on our Ameri- 
can Thames. Match races of colleges, one 
against the other, are all well enough—but 
they are not spectacles—they are not even ex- 
citing after the first mile. We want to see 
two or three boats on a line and spurting to 
a splendid finish in front of a great grand- 
stand crowded with people, and so arranged 
that the race can actually be seen—with fifty 
erack yachts in mid-stream booming great guns 
of victory ! 
* ° eo 

Wovutp an American Henley not be feasi- 
ble? In regard to the money consideration, 
the crews need only pay for transportation of 


boat and their board. Boats built especially 
for the races need not be expected. Class crews 
need not go to a special training table, and all 
the expense of a ‘varsity crew training for a 


four-mile race could be avoided. Long training 
need not be endured. The English system could 
be closely followed. A junior or sophomore 
crew, which had done well in the May college- 
class races, could keep together and enter in 
July. Indeed the days of long exhausting 
training, resulting in overwork, and the absurd 
diet of raw meat and hot water are over, and 
no long training of crews would be needed. 

Why not—an American Henley ? 

+ * 

THE BASEBALL situation is interesting from 
the fact that the smaller colleges are doing in 
this game exactly what they did in football last 
year—i.e., beating the larger ’Varsity teams. 
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Brown has the crack nine of the year so far, 
having beaten Yale in the series of 2 out of 3. 
Yale suffered defeat from Princeton 13—0, but 
won at New Haven, May 23, 7-5. Harvard 
has been putting up an excellent game the last 


month, but has not the best material this year. 


* . 
- 


In FIELD sports Harvard has met and 
beaten Pennsylvania. Yale has beaten Prince- 
ton. Princeton has beaten Columbia. The 
great intercollegiate contests occur on Satur- 
day, May 30, as we are in press. The especial 
feature of the sports this year will be the bicy- 
cle contest at Manhattan Beach, W ednesday. 

. . . 

A propos of intercollegiate records, it is 
interesting to note that in the 100-yard run, 
Aleck Nevin, of class of 1874, Yale, made the 
100 yards in 10 1-2 seconds; Crum, in 1895, 
made it in 10 seconds, a very small gain over 
Nevin’s time. In the one-eighth of a mile run, 
Lee, of Pennsylvania, in 1887, made it in 23 
1-2 seconds; Cary, in 1891, made it in 21 4-5 
seconds; Crum, in 1895, made it in 22 see- 
onds. In the one-fourth mile run 55 seconds 
have improved to 49 1-2 seconds by Shaddock, 


of Amherst; last year’s time, by Vincent, of 
Harvard, was 50 4-5 seconds. In the half- 
mile run, the best time was made by Dohm, of 
Princeton, in 1 minute 57 seconds; Harvard 
won last year in 2 minutes. In the one- 
mile run, the best time was made by Orton in 
1895—4 minutes 23 2-5 seconds. The hurdle 


race of 120 yards, Maxwell, of Yale, who made 
it, in 1874, in 20 1-2 seconds, would not be 
in the same class to-day with Cady and Chase, 


who make it in 16 and 15 4-5 seconds. The 
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running broad jump has lengthened out from 
18 feet 3 1-2 inches in 1876 to 22 feet 9 5-8 
inches in 1898. The running high jump, won 
by J.W. Pryor in 1876—5 feet 4 inches—has 
increased to 6 feet in 1891, by Fearing, a gain 
of 8 inches. Putting the shot, which started 
in 1876 with 30 feet 11 inches, has gone up to 
42 feet 11 inches, a gain of 12 feet. The pole- 
vaulting, which was won by Pryor in 1877 at 
7 feet 9 inches, has increased to 11 feet 2 3-4 
inches in 1895, a perceptible gain of a little 
less than 4 feet. Throwing the hammer has 
increased from Parmley’s throw in 1877—T75 
feet 10 inches—to Hickok’s throw in 1895 of 
135 feet 7 1-2 inches, a gain of 60 feet; this 
is something remarkable. The standing high 
jump was given up in 1881, why, we do not 
know; F. Larkin, of Princeton, jumped 4 feet 
3 34 inches; the best standing high jump was 
made by Soren, of Harvard, in 1880, 5 feet 
1 1-4 inches, a splendid performance. Bicycle 


races of two miles seem to have been given up 
this year, but it has decreased from 7 minutes 
57 seconds down to 5 minutes 18 seconds. The 


220-yards hurdle race has gained 2 seconds 
since 1888. 

It may be said in passing that the effort to 
win for one’s college is generally injurious to 
one’s individual record. It is more than likely 
that McFarland, of Yale, is the fastest miler 
on the bicycle track to-day, but he was obliged 
to go into so many heats and races that he was 
practically used up. We are inclined to think 
that it would be better if the competition of 
different colleges could be done away with, en- 
abling the best performers to win on their 
individual merits without regard to increasing 
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the points of their universities. This view 
would, of course, be contrary to the wishes of 
the students as a body. 


. ° 
* 


BicYCLING HAS become so prominent an 
athletic event this year that it has to have a 
special day and track. The ordinary cinder 
track is too dangerous now for the fast flying 
wheels. So the Intercollegiate, for the first 
time, was run off at the splendid Manhattan 
Beach track. The track itself is a curiosity 
with its smooth slabs of concrete, and its oval 
ends rising eight to ten feet above the pole. No 
finer athletic sight in the world could be af- 
forded than when the 40 riders, in all the 
gayety of color of their different colleges, came 
whirling around the turns in the great five-mile 
race. They looked at a distance as if they 
could hardly stick on the steep grade. Hear 
them as they fly past, a great many talking, 
some swearing, some “ jollying” the leaders. 
It is not a social party. They are all trying to 
make their college win—not themselves indi- 
vidually, except in the case of the fastest man. 
The picture is very inspiriting. And how 
dangerous! If one man falls 20 will go over 
him in a grand cataclysm! The entries for 
this five-mile race were too numerous. They 
should have been divided into two groups or 
heats. But wonderful to relate, the great race 
—15 times around the beautiful track— finishes 
in a grand spurt of 10 men—one handsome 
young Apollo shoots out ahead—and in mys- 
terious colors of yellow, white, and blue wins 
easily. Harvard red is second. Yale blue is 
third. Who is the mysterious blond young 
victor—this surprise which made the audi- 
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ence go home in astonishment’? Answer, Co- 
lumbian University, which being looked up, is 
found to be the new institution started in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Now and then there were “ spills,” but noth- 
ing harms these fine young athletes. The smooth 
concrete gives them a sliding place and no 
scratches. They are up and at it again, and 
no bruises to show. Yale had a fine rider— 
McFarland—who was in almost every race and 
who wore himself out in his brave efforts for 
the blue. Pennsylvania outwitted Yale 
cleverly in the final tandem race. Just as the 
two Yale “crews” thought they had the red 
and black nicely pocketed, out they shot, and 
won by a neck or a wheel. 

It was Columbia's day. Her men were all 
fast sprinters. Ruppert, Williams, Underhill, 
Fearing, are hard men to beat. To be sure 
they had the advantage of training on the 
track, and this may have helped them on the 
turns. They made 20 points to Yale’s 8 and 
thus are credited with 5 points in the Inter- 
collegiate games, Saturday. 

The score was : 

University. First. Second. Third. Points. 
Columbia : : 20 
WO ows 
Pennsylvania . 


Columbian. . .. 


Harvard .. 


IN THE intercollegiate games held May 31 
Yale won easily with 43 1-2 points. 
The following table shows the total points 


made by the colleges, firsts counting 5, sec- 
onds 2, and thirds 1 : 
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Total 
Firsts. Seconds. Thirds. points 


ee oe » = 5 3 1-2 
University of Penn. 5 
es 5 ew 1 
Georgetown 

Columbia . 

Boston . 

Williams 


Princeton . 


Wash. and Jefferson . — 


Columbian ii ae _ 


B. J. Wefers broke the intercollegiate ree- 
ord for 100 yards in 9 4-5 seconds, also world’s 
record for 220 yards in 21 1-5 seconds. The 
collegiate record for one-half mile was broken 
by Hollister, of Harvard, who ran in splendid 
form and won in 1 minute 56 4-5. The run- 
ning high jump record of 6 feet by Fearing 
was beaten by J. S. Winsor, Pennsylvania, 6 
feet 1 inch. The pole vault record was broken 
by F. W. Allis, Yale, in 11 feet 3 inches. 

It seems a pity that the intercollegiate games 
do not take place in a prettier spot than the 
ugly Manhattan Field. We dare say the track 
is fast, but the surroundings are very unpleas- 
ant. Berkeley Oval should be preferred. 

* e . 

Brown was the crack ball nine of the year. 
It has won thirteen out of fifteen games played 
so far. Yale was beaten in three straight 
games. Princeton beat Harvard at Cambridge, 
8-6, in a fifteen-inning game May 31, the 
most exciting contest that ever took place in 
Cambridge. Easton, Princeton’s crack pitcher, 
was knocked out of the box and Wilson was 
substituted. It looks as if Yale would win the 
Yale-Princeton series, as Easton does not seem 
to be able to keep up his earlier record. 
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Goop Luck to Yale’s Henley crew! In our 
next issue we expect to have an interview with 
Bob Cook, previous to his departure with the 
erew for England. Mr. Adam, an English 
Oxford oar, has criticised the crew as not hav- 
ing a quick enough “catch.” But this fault 
will undoubtedly be remedied at Henley. 
Brown is a little “fine” and will be “ eased 
up” and allowed rest. The week on the ocean 
will bring the crew up all right. The great 
danger will be the ill effect of the malarious 
Thames valley. The crew, thanks to the kind 
offices of Mr. Guy Nickalls, will be located in 
a house half a mile away from the river. The 
crew are: Simpson, bow; Brown, 2; Beard, 
3; Rodgers, 4; Bailey, 5; Longacre, 6; 
Treadway, 7; Langford, stroke. Clark, of 
the junior class, is coxswain; Marsh, Whitney, 
Mills, substitutes. 

Good luck to the Henley crew! 

Art.—It was interesting to compare the 
collection of Du Maurier’s studies for the 
“Trilby” illustrations, recently on exhibition 
at Mr. Avery's galleries, with the finished re- 
productions we all know so well. They had been 
framed together, the large, rapid pencil draw- 
ings for single figures in the groups, and below 
these the illustrations as they had appeared. 
The *« Trilby” drawings are by no means Mr. 
Du Maurier’s best work, but they are charac- 
teristic, and show fairly well both his faults 
and his virtues. 

These pencil studies are of considerable in- 
terest to a student of black and white work, 
and one leaves the room with very genuine re- 
spect for the artist, which the reproductions 
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rarely inspire now, in spite of the allowances 
made for his age and defective eyesight. Of 
course, many of the qualities to which great 
attention is now paid in modern illustrations 
are entirely absent. There is no attempt to 
represent values, atmosphere, or tone. But 
many of the sketches of movement are ex- 
tremely good and simply and easily rendered, 
and this expressive and momentary truth was 
almost invariably lost in the finished reproduc- 
tions. No one can call Mr. Du Maurier a 
well-equipped draughtsman. His figures are 
never “ constructed ”’ from an academical point 
of view. But there are few men who can ex- 
press, as he can, the whole psychology of an 
interview in a few characteristic lines, or ren- 
der the atmosphere of a drawing-room by the 
grouping of its five or six inhabitants. This 
is a power by no means to be despised, and 
which he possesses in perfection for certain 
sides of life. 

One cannot help regretting the lack of tech- 
nical knowledge he shows and his apparent 
carelessness of this lack, and the conventionali- 
ties of treatment, especially in the heads of his 
women, to which he seems lately to have sacri- 
ficed his old-time research for expression. 

In the “ Trilby”’ drawings the women, even 
in the rough sketches, are distinctly failures of 
the most glaring kind, the result of a careless 
use of a worn-out and inappropriate type, and 
the heroes of the tale are also afflicted with the 
gentility produced by twenty-five years of 
Punch. But where the artist had to express 
anew nationality and lower grade of life, he 
has worked hard to characterize it, and the 


sketches have freshness, expression, and under- 
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standing observation. They would be delight- 
ful things to possess and are helpful to study. 
If only the same earnestness of spirit were felt 
throughout the sketches, and had been preserved 
when the figures were finally grouped and drawn, 
“ Trilby ” would have been a better piece of 
work pictorially, for what was best in these 
studies seems to have been refined away. But 
how almost all black and white work brings 
us back to regretful thoughts of Charles 
Keene, who seemed to combine in their per- 
fection the qualities of a great illustrator! The 
strength, subtlety, and purpose of his line are 
surpassed only by the great Frenchmen, who 
are not immortalizing themselves in Parisian 
journals. Take, for instance, the wonderful 
line suggestion in some of the drawings in 
Forain’s “La Comedie Parisienne ’—the 
drawing I think of now is a young girl in her 
nightgown kneeling. Where will you find 
in the work of Anglo-Saxons the expression of 
such intimate knowledge of form given by a 
single sweep of the pencil? I choose Forain as 
an example because he, more than his fellows, 
has reduced modeling to lire, and form to 
simply suggestion, while remaining as mo- 
mentary, and immediately characteristic, as the 
most painstaking development of the subject 
could possibly be. We Anglo-Saxons, i* seems, 
can never know when we have talked enough, 
and when the central fact has been fully stated. 
Steinlen and Toulouse de Lautrie follow 
Forain closely, but they would never have 
drawn as they do now had he not shown them 
the way. 

Keene is more rounded than any one man 
among these artists; and while he has not at- 
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tained the delicate suggestiveness of some of 
their work, his treatment of his own subjects 
is masterly and leaves nothing to be desired. 
He may be fairly considered a classic, and his 
loss is the most severe which has come to Eng- 
lish art for many years. The improvement of 
average illustration is great, but it is seldom that 
its mediocrity is disturbed by a man of real 
genius, and such a one as leaves his mark. 
Mr. du Maurier is not a genius, but he is a 
man of very charming and individual talent, 
who has worked conscientiously to develop it 
in spite of great disadvantages. It is hard, as 
a permanent illustrator of society jokes, not to 
degenerate into hack work, and this he has 
certainly done in many cases; but that very 
fact makes it the more refreshing to observe 
what is really good in these studies. Where 


an effort has been made it is fully rewarded by 
success, and if it was not invariably made, we 
can still forgive the artist, and thank him for 
the enjoyment he has afforded us for so many 
years. 


* o 
* 


Mapame DvusE has come and gone, and 
Madame Bernhart is still with us. We are of 
those who have happened to be bored by Duse, 
owing to her irregular performance. The 
nights we have seen her in ** Magda” and “ Ca- 
mille” she was ill, and acted in a wretched 
manner. She seemed dull—idealless—vapid— 
wooden. It is the fashion to admire Duse— 
and, doubtless, when she “ nerves herself up” 
to her part she is great. On her off nights, 
owing to her amazing lack of technique, she is 
very inferior. Sara Bernhart has technique, 
and, however ill she may be, in her acting 
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“lives up to herself.” An amusing childish- 
ness seems to pervade American audiences as 
to Duse. They go “ wild” over her, as they 
do over Paderewski. One performance in five 
Duse is good. In four she is commonplace. 
At her best her Camille is a forlorn spec- 
tacle. She is not like “the great ones gone 
before.” She has a new method ; that is all. 


Theological.—The Rev. William Lath- 
rop Kingsley, who died in New Haven in Feb- 
ruary, was one of the most faithful and fond 
of the sons of Yale. His father, Prof. J. L. 
Kingsley, served the college as tutor and profes- 
sor for fifty years. He himself graduated with 
the class of ’43, read law a year, and then studied 
theology in the Yale Seminary, where he grad- 
uated in 1847. In 1857 he became the editor 
of the New Englander, which he conducted 
for upward of thirty years. He also edited 
the Yale Book, published in 1879 by Henry 
Holt. What will serve better perhaps than 
any of his other labors to preserve his memory 
is the distinction he achieved as an undergrad- 
uate in being the founder of the Scroll and 
Key Society. 


College Notes.— At the alumni dinner 
of Phillips Andover Academy Mr. Pain gave 


some amusing reminiscences of Dr. Taylor, 
principal of Andover until the time of his 
death, in 1872. The teachers of that day, 
armed as they were with almost despotic power, 
had no hesitation in giving vent to their pas- 
sions while on the platform. Mr. Pain says of 
the Rev. Joseph P. Drummond, who preceded 
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Dr. Taylor, and of Dr. Taylor himself, as 
follows. We quote from the Mirror: 


It was my good fortune to come under the instrue- 
tion of two remarkable teachers—Rev. Joseph P. 
Drummond and Dr. Taylor. They were quite alike 
in their methods, mingling severity and gentleness 
But one never knew beforehand which it could be. Mr. 
Drummond was a sick man,and was much governed by 
his moods. How he would drive a class when the fit 
was on him ! —especially in a review. The first slight 
slip in pronunciation or translation was the signal for 
the curtest “sufficient.” He required Kiihner’s Greek 
Grammar to be recited page after page without a ques- 
tion or hint, and the first hiteh or faltering was enough. 
Another student was called up to proceed without a 
word of help. Sometimes he grew excited, or seemed 
to, and would pour forth a torrent of objurgation. Yet 
how kind and sweet he was personally! Once, when at 
the close of an exercise, a student whom he had called 
up for some word of rebuke gave a rather impudent 
reply, Mr. Drummond seized him by his hair and shook 
him sharply ; but when his excitement had passed, he 
smoothed the hair he had disturbed, and fondled the 
offender as gently as a mother. How we all feared and 
loved him—the whole class going with a lot of books 
for a present, under our arms, to his room at the end of 
our work with him. 

Dr. Taylor had more self-control, but he enjoyed an 
occasional display of the “Jupiter Tonans.” We had a 
wholesome awe of him, and watched his big face for 
the presage of a tempest. Sometimes he was as quiet 
as a lamb, but anon, especially if some visitor was 
present, he would seize the reins and crack his magis- 
terial whip most unmercifully. It was also a pet 
idea with him to give the class a sharp reminder and 
get upa thoroughly Virgilian storm. One day, ona 
review in the /éneid, the line “ Forsan et haec olim 
meminisse juvabit”’ was translated with a slight mistake, 
et being translated and instead of also. Uncle Sam 
roused up at once. “Sufficient ; the next.” The next 
did no better. Down went man after man, on the in- 
stant. Meanwhile Dr. Taylor grew more and more 
wrathful. His face became red and swollen, his eyes 
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flashed with pent-up indignation. More than half the 
class had fallen, and my turn was near. I knew what 
the trouble was, but I became excited and lost my head 
a little. The best scholars had gone down, and it 
seemed as if Dr. Taylor was about to rise from his 
ehair. My time came, and I began unconsciously with 
that fatal and. “Sufficient!” he shouted. It was the 
first time I had ever been floored in that way, and I re- 
sented it. “ #t means also,” I exclaimed indignantly, for 
he had not allowed me to finish the sentence. “Sit 
down!” he roared like a bull of Bashan. But my 
words had drawn the lightning, and in a moment the 
sunshine came. He paused until the room was as still 
as the grave, then deliberately translated the line, em- 
phasizing the also, and told the next man to proceed. 
As the diplomatists say, “the incident closed.” 

A new student entered my class at the beginning of 
the Senior year. He proved a good scholar, but at 
first he was not up in Greek pronunciation. One of his 
first appearances is fixed in my memory. He came, in 
reading, to our old friend in the Anabasis, the verb tvyxé¢"~ 
He struggled with it a moment, then burst out, tugkarno. 


Dr. Taylor turned around sharply. “ Repeat,” he said 
with a lowering look. Tugkarno again. The scene that 
followed baffles description. Dr. Taylor had a way of 


covering his face with his hands—or rather fists— 
sometimes to hide his emotions. At this juncture both 
fists went to his face, and we students sat and watched 
while the evident struggle went on. His face assumed 
all colors ; he rolled around in his chair. His cheeks 
enlarged and contracted like a bellows, and those two 
fists played their part most vigorously. Was it rage 
or amazement? ‘That was the question that we medi- 
tated. Meanwhile the innocent cause stood waiting. 
Slowly Dr. Taylor came to his ordinary self. At last 
one hand was lowered, and then the mystery was solved. 
A broad, radiant smile, such as only Dr. Taylor’s face 
could .wear, suffused it from ear to ear. Gathering 
himself up, he turned again to W , and softly said, 
“Proceed.” Another incident was ended. 


A friend remembers a number of instances 
very similar to this narrative in his year at 
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Andover, in the year 1870. Here is one in 
stance : 

We were nearing the end of the term, and 
Dr. Taylor was hurrying things along in review, 
asking as few questions as possible, in order to 
save time. He called up George Campbell, 
whose abilities did not run in line of the clas- 
sies; and after a flowing translation which 
Campbell had read from a pony, he asked him 
the difference between ovr@ and ovras. Camp- 
bell thought a moment, and said, “ The first 
is singular, the second is plural.” Dr. Taylor 
went into his various contortions in the bear 
hox, shoved his spectacles up ‘on top of his 
head, and jumped up and down with amuse- 
ment and astonishment. Finally his laughter 
and the laughter of the rest of the class got the 
better of him. Campbell was very cool, main- 
taining his position, and sat down amid ap- 
plause. 

Another time, Old Une.,” as we used to 
call him, chased a number of his boys down 


Andover Hill, calling on us and commanding 


us “to pause.” One of my companions, find- 
ing that “Une.” was drawing close on our 
heels, shouted, “Jump the fence.” Une.” 
could not climb. We did so, just as Dr. Tay- 
lor came up, and, shaking his fist at us in the 
moonlight, told us that we could on the morrow 
pack up our trunks and leave Andover for home. 
At this we only dodged behind trees and made 
cat-calls, while Dr. Taylor slowly and with toil 
clambered back up the hill. We never heard 
anything further of this. 

Another time I was sent to Dr. Taylor’s study 
for throwing water in commons. Dr. Taylor 
looked up at me as | entered the room and with 
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that bear-like, tremendous voice of his shouted 
at me, “ Jones, you will pack up your trunks 
and leave Andover to-morrow morning on the 
9.25 train.” Then he paused, as it seemed to 
me, for five minutes, and my heart skipped a 
beat as he solemnly added, “unless you can 
make up your mind to obey the rules and regu- 
lations laid down for you by this academy.” 
After that thundering speech was over he be- 
came very pleasant, inquired after the health of 
members of my family, and told me to come 
and see him often, finally alluding to a new 
text of Virgil in which he was interested. But 
I shall never forget that awful frown and those 
terrible words. Gabriel's trump at the Judg- 
ment Day will not be a severer ordeal than 
Dr. Taylor when in one of his tremendous 
rages. 

On the whole, we are glad that these great 


and overpowering scholars, such as Dr. Taylor, 
Dr. Druwmond, and Dr. Dwight, and the like, 
have given way to men of calmer methods. Our 
recollection of Dr. Taylor is that he was too 


impatient at slight mistakes and too unreason- 
ably angry at small matters. However, he 
was a great and good man, and if he taught 
Latin and Greek with the spirit of anger rather 
than love, no boy ever went through Andover 
under him who did not respect his honesty, his 
manliness, and his scholarship. We shall never 
forget the day he took a number of our class 
into Boston and went about with us seeing the 
sights of the Hub. He was then all gracious- 
ness, good nature, and told many good stories. 
He seemed a different man from the one to 
whom we had been accustomed in the class 
rooms 
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AFTER THINKING the matter over carefully, 
and after discussion and mature deliberation, and 
consultation with certain eminent artistic au- 
thorities, we give it as our deliberate judgment 
that the pictures of college professors in either 
chin-beards or “ siders,” with long or short 
hair, in Oxford gowns or in doe-skin—old or 
young—are not beautiful. Whether singly or 
in groups, they are never so attractive that one 
cannot wish them different—their hair cut 
more genteelly, their whiskers trimmed to a more 
modern style, and even the most handsome face 
we could better be without—in a purely artis- 
tic sense. 

As to alumni—portraits of classmates a. 
they grow into middle age, however brilliant 
their achievement in their native townships, do 
not lead us to a vivid delight in the beautiful. 
Just as the family photograph-album on the 
marble-topped center-table in the “ parlor”’ is 
to be avoided, so are groups or individual in- 
stances of alumni as such. 

With alumnz — how different! A _ se- 
nior-class album of Vassar, recently presented 
to the BacHELOR by admiring friends, is one 
glorious galaxy of beauty. We see the college 
girl in all her radiant graduating gown. Some 
carry diplomas in their fair hands, some para- 
sols, all are lovely. Yet all, alas, are not 
willing to marry—at least, until they have 
achieved fame. 

We saw recently a Wellesley album of ten 
or twelve years ago. It was a rare volume— 
few are now extant. The girls were just as 
radiant at that time as now, but unfortunately 
the date of the graduation year is stamped in 
heavy guilt on the leather cover. That young 
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and rather flighty creature Miss Spink, it 
seems, graduated in 1884, and must be now 
years old! Miss Titecomb, who is sucha 
splendid dancer, is, then, over 30? 
Alumnz albums, it is said, are fast growing 
extremely unpopular, and with reason, too. 


STEPHEN CRANE, it seems, is college-bred, 
having entered Lafayette in the fall of 1891. 
After one term he left for Syracuse University, 
where he stayed until the commencement of 
senior year. 

Why he did not remain and graduate is not 
known. Perhaps he incurred the displeasure 
of the faculty ; perhaps he made the mistake 
of desiring to spurn a B.A. degree. At all 
events we claim Crane as a college man. 


. . 
* 


Princeton COLLEGE has a most beautiful 
campus, as we noted when, May 16, we laid 
aside our editorial pen and visited the home of 
Presbyterianism, seeing it then at its best. 
Every clear evening the seniors gather on the 
stone steps of Nassau Hall, and sing the fine old 
songs we all know and love so well. Ifa man 
has a special song, he has to rise and sing 


it. There were, on the night in question, loud 


calls for “Jim Barnes” and his song, and 
presently a fine athletic-looking fellow _re- 
sponded. The lower classes gather about on the 
grass, pipes in mouths. All the pretty girls of 
Princeton, and all the alumni and visitors at 
the justly celebrated « Princeton Inn,” gather 
under the trees. One feels that the love of 
the alma mater is real, intense, and earnest. 
The students felt good that day over beating 
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Yale 13 to 0, and there was a vast deal of en- 
thusiasm in the cool moonlit air. 
* ‘ * 

LookinG aBouT that beautiful campus, it 
shocked us to learn that the authorities con- 
template removing one or two of the old dormi- 
tories to make room for some more perfect 
buildings. We hope that the old buildings 
will be spared. There is room enough at 
Princeton to build elsewhere. At Yale they 
have been obliged to remove some of the old 
Brick Row—and they intend, it is said, to tear 
down the Lyceum and * Old South Middle.” 
We trust this is only a rumor. At least this 
old first chapel and first dormitory should be 
preserved as a museum or as a relic, intact. 
We must protest against the modern spirit 
which thinks more of a million dollars than the 
spirit of association and delights in new build- 
ings in preference to keeping alive the memory 
of those who have made the college what it is. 
President Paton said at the Nassau Lit ban- 
quet that if he had ten million dollars he would 
not want Princeton to be another Chicago Uni- 
versity, and we fully agree with him. 


* . 
* 


CoL_umBiA COLLEGE on May 2 laid the 
corner-stones of several new buildings. It has 
been well said that old King’s College was a 
parochial affair. Columbia College has been a 


local instution, but with the inauguration of 
the new site Columbia University has begun a 
new era as a national institution. The celebra- 
tion of the dedication of the new site on Morn- 
ingside Heights was largely attended by all that 
was representative of art, literature, science, 
law, and medicine in New York. The chief 
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meeting of the afternoon was held under a 
tent on the 116th street side, and was interest- 
ing not only from the collection of notables 
present, but also from what was said. Presi- 
dent Seth Low made a dignified presiding offi- 
cer, and went through the trying ordeal of re- 
ceiving the national colors of the Lafayette 
Post in a very creditable manner. Rear-Ad- 
miral Meade presented the flag with a patriotic 
oration, his closing words being: “ Then may 
my words be true; be diligent in season and out 
of season, that every child or youth who enters 
these walls shall love, cherish, and defend this 
flag.” Abram S. Hewitt, an old graduate of 
Columbia, delivered a long oration, in which, 
as it seemed to us, he went a little out of his 
way to make a hit at Yale. It was the same 
joke that Mr. Choate got off on Yale at the 
Hasty Pudding Dinner at Cambridge, and has 
been used from time immemorial by after-dinner 
orators, namely, reading a portion of the will 
of the father of Governor Morris, of New York, 
in 1760, which provided that he “should have 
the best education obtainable, and never be sent 
for that purpose to the Connecticut colony, lest 
he imbibe in his youth the corruption and 
cunning so inherent in the character of the 
people of that country, which is so interwoven 
in their constitutions that they cannot conceal 
it; although by means of the sanctified garb of 
religion they labor to impose themselves upon 
the world for honest men.” 

What this had to do with the subject of Mr. 
Hewitt’s oration is hard to discover. 

We notice that while this time-worn joke 
on Yale was being exploded, Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew was walking to and fro back of the 
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speakers, entirely unconscious that his Alma 
Mater was being maligned. 

President Eliot got himself into hot water in 
his oration by speaking of New York as “ mag- 
nificent and squalid.” He meant in regard to 
its political institutions. His oration was, as it 
seemed to us, of a very high order and scholar- 
ship. 

The site of the new Columbia, upon Morn- 
ingside Heights, is altogether the finest in the 
city. At the southern end of the plateau the 
new Episcopal Cathedral will stand, a marvel 
of architectural beauty. Next north of it the 
St. Luke’s Hospital is already nearly com- 
pleted. This hospital, in light yellow brick, is 
not especially pleasing. Architecturally, it 
may be said to be a failure, and will be a blem- 
ish to Morningside between the fine buildings 
of Columbia and the graceful gothic cathedral. 
The new library building of Columbia, as far 
as we have seen the plans, is not altogether 
very satisfactory, if pompous. 

This is a great, growing, glorious time for 
universities, and wherever one goes, to Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, Colgate, Cor- 
nell, or Columbia, we see nothing but growth 
and prosperity. We may look ahead to future 
years of this city and see Columbia probably 
the largest post-graduate university in America. 
At the present time its management is in good 
hands, and President Seth Low is exactly the 
man to lay the foundations for its ultimate 
greatness. May he live long to preside over 


his alma mater’s destinies ! 
7 7 


7 
NEITHER THE subject-matter of a discussion 
nor the character of the body in which it takes 
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place can be counted on to influence to any 
great extent the way in which the argument 
is conducted. 

It is a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
a university, and the argument proceeds : 

“You misrepresent me, sir, in certain remarks ; 
moreover, you do not know what you are talking 
about.” 

«“T will let you know, General, whether I do or not 
before I get through with you.” 

“ Question! Question!” 

Which of these trustees is most to be trust- 
ed on the matter before them, namely, the selec- 
tion of a professor of philosophy ? 


Presipent GILMAN, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been talked of as a candidate for 
the superintendency of the New York public- 
school system. We have also heard it rumored 
that President Eliot, of Harvard, had been 


talked of as a candidate for the superintendency 


of the Boston public schools. In one way such 
appointments would be a descent from a lofty 
eminence by these gentlemen, and in another 
way it would be a very great honor. They 
have done all they can in the positions they 
now occupy, and fresh fields might give them 
each further opportunities. Personally, the 
BacHELoR hopes that President Gilman will 
accept the offer if it is made to him. A num- 
ber of men might fill very well the position of 
president of Johns Hopkins University, but 
very few men could fill the important position 
of school superintendent here as well as he. 


7 7 
> 


RupyarpD Kip.iné sent the following verses 
to “ The Kipling Club” at Yale, which reads 
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the author's stories and sings his ballads. We 
copy the verses from that very interesting 


weekly the Vale Alumni News: 
Attend ye lasses at Swate Parnasses, 
An’ wipe me burnin’ tears away, 
For I’m declinin’ a chanst av dinin’ 
Wid the bhoys at Yale on the fourteenth of May. 


The leadin’ fayture will be liter—ature 
( Av a moral nature, as is just an’ right), 

For their light an’ leadin’ are engaged in readin’ 
Me immortial worruks from dawn till night. 


They’ve made a club there an’ staked out grub there, 
Wid plates an’ nopkins in a joyous row, 

An’ they'd think ut splindid if I attinded, 
An’ so would 1—but I cannot go. 


The honest fact is that daily practice, 
At rowlin’ inkpots, the same as me 
Conshumes me hours in the muses’ bowers 


An’ laves me divil a day to spere. 


Whin you grow oulder an’ skin your shoulder 

At the world’s great wheel in your chosen line, 
Ye’ll find your chances, as time advances, 

For takin’ a lark are as slim as mine. 


But I’m digressin’, accept my blessin’, 
An’ remember what ould King Solomon said, 
That youth is ructious an’ whisky’s fluxious, 
An’ there’s nothin’ certain but the mornin’ “ head.” 


7 o 
7 


In THE last number of the Weekly Professor 
Taussig, of Harvard, writes, as it seems to us, 


these rather timely words of the dangers to be 
avoided in the intercollegiate debating con- 
tests. He Says : 


It would be unfortunate, in my judgment, if these 
contests were contests between the instructors in the 
two institutions, in which the young men appear but 
as puppets setting forth what has been put in their 
mind for this particular occasion by their professors. 
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True emulation between the universities, and the true 
contest between them, must appear in the services 
which their graduates give to the community when 
they have left the academic halls and entered on the 
active duties of life. Their honorable rivalry is in the 
service which they do to the community, and debating 
contests are to be welcomed, mainly because they have 
a value as a means of training our young men for the 
exigencies of political life and for the service of their 
common country. Therefore we should welcome not 
only intercollegiate contests, but debate, discussion, 
easoning, information in the lecture-room and on the 
debating platform, within the institutions, as well as 
without. The true results will then appear in the 
noble emulation of our alumni for the public service of 
their common country. 


Can there be too much “ professionalism " 
in this intellectual sport, as there often is in 
athletic contests? 


* * 
* 


Tue University Club—* The best club in 
New York”’—has decided to go up town and 
build at Fifth avenue and Fifty-fourth street. 
The old members, some of them, growl at this 
move, but it means better accommodations for 
the future, and those who know say the club’s 
finances permit of it. The BacHELOR wishes 
the club all success in its new home. 
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The Conception of a Book.—A writer in the Revue 
Bleue, Paris, gives his ideas as to how and why books 
are made. He says : 

Are books written because the writer feels the genius 
within him clamoring for utterance? We trow not, 
but rather from the ambition to write, or the more 
worldly motive of gaining money or fame. At least 
so itseems. Books may be grouped in three classes— 
i.e., technical, historical, and the endless variety of 
books of the imagination. Inscientific works, whether 
technical or professional, the subject and its applica- 
tion are the substance of the book; in historical works, 
though the judgment may be allowed latitude, the 
exactitude of facts is vigorously demanded; chronology 
is invariable. 

Thus science and history, and the always unachieved 
documents belonging to them, walk in the same steps. 

Outside of these two classes the field is vast enough, 
and here we may find elbow-room; among books of 
imagination, on love, religion, philosophy, art, etc., of 
which alone we shall speak, for they are the only ones 


where the writer’s fancy has full play, as he does not 


have to answer for the choice of his subject nor his 
manner of treating it. 

To show how authors conceive the project of writing 
books, and how they execute it, one would have to 
write several volumes in folio. We shall only show that 
the writer’s path is beset with difficulties. 

Inspiration comes from three principal sources : First, 
genius (it is the rarest); second, the desire to write ; 
third, the hope of gaining money, honor, or fame. 

It is under the impulsion of one or more of these 
motives that people write. 

Few, unless theologians, savants, or pedagogues, feel 
themselves inspired, and that they must give vent to 
the genius which stifles them. 

As disease attacks the debilitated body, so it is on 
the weak minds and idle dispositions that the mania to 
write particularly preys. 

The malady begins with verses. If it conforms to 
first symptoms a case of poetry develops ; if it turns to 
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love or purulent psychology, it is a romance which 
breaks forth,—these diseases being the most prevalent 
among writers. 

Be it understood that we put aside, as belonging to 
the teratology literary, the books of plagiarists. They 
are not new-born, they are monsters, non-viables. 

Put one’s name to a book made by another, or place 
it at the head of another's article, this may, perhaps, 
gain money, but it is not writing. 

The idea of a romance or a poem comes from a 
reflection or sentiment upon a real fact, something 
which has been seen or heard; and it is in developing, 
in modifying and altering, the proportions that the 
tissue is woven upon which to broider. 

Again, it is from history or travel that the founda- 
tion of a story may be gained. Notes are taken, reflected 
upon, many excursions made, for it is in the open air 
that the thoughts become animated and the current of 
ideas changed. 

Ask the lawyers of Paris, and they will tell you that, 
at the “ Palais,” when they are at their wit’s ends for 
means to arrive at a conclusion, they have only to take 
a turn in the open air ; they never re-enter without hav- 
ing gained an idea. 

The writer makes some rather lengthy notes or 
sketches a plan ; he sleeps on it ; is occupied with other 
things. During days, weeks, morths, he thinks to have 
forgotten his romance. No, it is only lost to view, but 
it is still in a corner of his brain, and is working itself 
out. 

We emphasize these last words because nothing is 
more mysterious nor more certain than this unconscious 
elaboration of an idea, with which the mind is imbued, 
and which it turns, re-turns, and kneads, digesting it as 
the stomach digests food. 

That which voluntary reflection cannot give, the 
brain will produce ; and some fine day, without his 
being notified, in turning over some papers he comes 
by chance upon his notes, and, behold! he sees his 
romance, as it were, written from beginning to end. 

He has only now, he thinks, to seat himself at his 
desk ; the pen will run without ceasing from the first 
page to the last. From this moment the author shall 
try in vain to free himself from that sole idea. 
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Whether he writes, whether he reads, changes, or 
adds to his pages, all happy inspirations and desolate 
poverty are about to take possession and surge in the 
brain of this unhappy man. 

He finds himself, like King Dagobert on the porch of 
St.-Denis, between devils, who are drawing him toward 
the infernal regions, and angels, who are striving to 
lead him to Paradise. 

Amid doubts and perplexities such as these, are books 
made. 

The installation and furnishing of the “den” have 
their influence, too, upon literary work ; and most writers 
have their own pet accessories, without which their best 
work cannot be done. 


Hills of Song. By Ciintox ScoLLARD.—Mr. Clinton 
Scollard, whose verses have appeared from time to 
time in the BACHELOR, is to-day one of our foremost 
American poets. There is a finish and polish about 
his verse which the newer race of poets should study 
and learn to imitate. We prefer, in the present volume 
of verse, “ Tallever Trouvere ” to anything in hexame- 
ter that has appeared for a long time. Mr. Scollard 
writes poetry, as Keats did, because he had to do so. 
His songs are rarely sad or deep or difficult. He is a 
joyous poet and runs counter to his day and generation. 
His Oriental songs, “ Ex Oriente,” are perhaps his 
best. «The Arab’s Horse,” “The Vengeance of Ka- 
fur,” and “The Rose of Feyan” may be selected as 
the best of these. 


Tom Grogan. By F. Hopkinson Smita ( Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.)—Mr. Smith has chosen an odd heroine. 
Tom Grogan is a brawny Irishwoman of 35, who has 


, 


a “rosy wholesomeness ” and a “sweet cleanliness,” 
“noble lines of her figure,” and everything said to 
make an idealized scrubwoman “ attractive.”” The 
Italian laborers fear her as slaves a master. “Come 
now! ye blatherin’ Dagos,” she says, “shall I throw 
one of ye overboard to wake ye up, or will I take a 
hand meself?” Mr. Smith does not make “Tom” 
say “wan o’ ye’s”” or “shel’ oi trow””—hence she is not 
very ordinary, only picturesquely ordinary. She is a 
contractor and a “boss,” and because of her honesty, 
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manliness, fearlessness, and sobriety is hated by the 
Irish Duffy and MeGaw. “Tom Grogan” is a char- 
acter-study which would be extremely ludicrous were 
it not so well done. The brawny, brawling Irishwoman 
hardly catches our sympathy, but she amuses. She is 
really an impossible woman athlete, “breaking board 
fences with her fist,” “ haulin’ off and givin’ him a crack 
that laid him out” (a lad who swears), ever circum- 
venting the odious Duffy and McGaw. Tom Grogan’s 
invincible spirit, which “ had dared Lathers, outwitted 
Duffy, cowed Crimmins, and braved the Union,” was 
defied only by Stumpy, the goat. Stumpy compelled 
her to dodge behind a cart “ with a scream as natural 
and as uncontrollable as that of a schoolgirl over a 
mouse.” These little “ artful” touches do not increase 


our admiration for the broad-beamed, huge, beefy Irish- 
woman. It is hard to make a whistle out of a pig's 
tail. We cannot forget the absurdity of it when we 
come to the pathos, “laid on with a knife.” We find 
it on pp. 202-3, 235, ete. There comes the terrible 
hammer blow, and poor Tom lies in a pool of her own 
blood. She survives, however, in time to sign the con- 


tract for the highway, and the melodrama goes on to 
the final discomfiture of the Union and the glory of 
“Tom.” On the whole, the book fails in intensity and 
fails in characterization. The Irish Crimminses, Mc- 
Gaws, Dempseys, ete. are too much alike. The episode 
of Carl and Jennie is very weak. Compare the book 
with Miss Stuart’s “Stonepastures,” a story of work- 
ingmen and -women, and its threadbare melodrama is 
apparent. “Stonepastures” is a gem (without advertis- 
ing) ; “Tom Grogan ” is a cheap affair, which is hardly 
worth reading, but is “ pushed ”’ for all it is worth. 


A Singular Life. By E. S. Puetrs (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.).—For many years it has been the fashion to 
give us our religion, our social ethics, our politics disguised 
as novels. In Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s « A Singular Life” 
we have the religious Sunday-school novel in its most 
rabid form. To begin with, there is a ludicrous de- 
scription of the courtship, marriage, and death of the 
hero’s mother and father. This episode is presumably 
intended to be very pathetic, but it fails to do aught 
but prove wearisome. The “high-minded” Boston 
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maiden with her “sweet merriment” and her “merry 


sweetness”; the haughty mechanic-preacher with his 
«cold manner” and his “eyes like those of a misun- 
derstood dog”; the Boston brother who “ politely 
came and buried the carpenter,’’—all smack a trifle too 
strongly of the Sunday School 7imes and the Family 
Story Paper to be taken seriously. 

Decidedly the family improves in the next genera- 
tion. The hero, Emanuel Bayard, a “ radiantly beau- 
tiful” theological student, is refused ordination by 
“the council ” because of his “ heresy,” whereupon he 
sets to work to convert the disciples of “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil,” of which there seems to be a large 
and flourishing community in the primitive little fishing- 
village of Windsor. He does not accomplish this with- 
out the usual hairbreadth escapes from drowning 
(while trying to save the usual drunken reprobate ); he 
has two of the usual “all but fatal” illnesses before we 
reach the middle of the book. Thus having made a 
high bid for sympathy he proceeds to the usual love- 
affair, the heroine of which is dazzingly lovely and 
“robed”’ invariably in purple. Now, we know that 
purple seems to be the fashion just now ; we have ob- 
served shop-windows displaying large purple hats and 
parasols, and perhaps Mrs. Phelps-Ward hasalso. We 
are particularly informed that the young woman wore 
“purple gaiters to her boots” and “dark purple 
gloves.” (Now, in the name of all seriousness, could 
we not have been spared those gloves ?) 

After a series of more or less melodramatic inci- 
dents and a “ genteel sufficiency ” of philandering, the 
rich uncle obligingly dies, leaving Emanuel a modest 
competency, which enables the “radiant” hero to 
marry the “ dazzling” heroine. She has the considera- 
tion to omit the purple on this occasion. Unfortu- 
nately there remains one unregenerate ruffian who has 
not fallen under the spell of the preacher ; and he, 
«“ maddened ” by the loss of his liquor license and his 
sweetheart, who worships Emanuel from afar, raises 
his impious hand, throws a jagged rock, and slays the 
« Christ-man ” Bayard—as he is repeatedly called— 
in one horrid act. So much for the matter of the 
book. Of the manner we can only say of Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward’s work in the words of the poet, that 
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When it is good it is very, very good, 
And when it is bad it is horrid. 


This is not very, very good, or anything like it. 

We become inexpressibly tired of her constant super- 
latives. The continually recurring analogy between 
« Bayard ” and « the Christ” cannot but strike a reli- 
gious person as irreverent. That is a subject which 
should be handled most delicately ; and however perfect 
any character conceived by a finite mind, it seems gross 
presumption to compare it with that of the Son of God. 

The ostensible purpose of the book is a plea for 
liberty of religious thought ; but in these days, when 
there is, if anything, too much breadth of thought in 
religious matters, it seems a rather superfluous object. 
Can the writer of this meaningless book—evidently 
tossed off for money necessities—be the same spiritual, 
charming woman whose autobiography is now running 
in McClure’s? Mrs. Ward, it is true, has never recov- 
ered from her early “ Sabbath-school” manner. She 
wrote these dismal stories in former days by the dozen ; 
but she ought to be notified that this sort of trash is 
now her own greatest shame and detriment. She will 


find plenty of critics to applaud her, but they are dis- 
honest if they praise this ridiculous affair. 


Kokoro ; Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life. 
Larcapio HEARN (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Truly is 
Lafeadio Hearn smitten with the love fever ; each new 
set of impressions that he sends us from the Land of 
Sceutless Flowers is more under the spell of her charm 
than the last, until we are almost forced to believe he 
must at length have found Utopia. But with so 
bewitching an imagery does he paint his innamorata 
that one cannot wonder at his thraldom, if thus he sees 
her. 

Perhaps his is not so much “ The Real Japan” as 
Mr. Norman’s most able book (published some time 
ago); but this is the bewildering land of blossoming 
peach-trees, of “Gardens of the Pleasures of Peace,” 
of dim mysterious shrines and lonely mountain 
temples. We almost regret that he should descend 
from his ethereal plane to discuss banking agencies and 
shopkeepers ; there are so many who can do that as 
well as he. But he stands alone and apart in the magic 
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of his word pictures, in his delicate tenderness of 
touch, in his exquisite pathos. Slight as is the sketch, 
we can see “ Haru,” a fair, faint pastelle, with her deli- 
cate, peach-blossom beauty, her quivering little hands, 
and her gentle smile. 

We cannot but share Lafeadio Hearn’s enthusiasm 
for many of the Eastern customs and characteristics ; 
how tender the forethought of a people who provide 
physicians and trained nurses for the possible sufferers 
in a crowd at the inauguration of a public building. 
On the other hand, we do find it difficult to assume 
Mr. Hearn’s point of view to the extent of attributing 
“ the defects in our politics, in our social ethics, in our 
religious system . . . to the habit of wearing 
leather shoes.” 

Mr. Hearn constantly assures and reassures us of the 
inability of the Oriental to see things from the Occidental 
point of view; perhaps nothing in the whole book con- 
veys that difference more subtly than the story of the 
life and death of the beautiful young priest, and the 
comments thereon by Mr. Hearn’s Japanese friend— 
weare told that this priest was “ young, earnest, and 
extremely handsome,” “that he was loved by many 
women, in ways not holy” ; and we realize that he was 
gentle and sensitive, with a gentle sensitiveness beyond 
the comprehension of Western men—for long his pure 
spirit battled sternly with the flesh till at last a letter 
came to him from a woman, more touching, more tender, 
more impassioned than all the rest, and his poor, tried, 
frail humanity seemed about to conquer. “He pros- 
trated himself for a moment in prayer before the altar; 
then hurried out into the blackness, and reached the 
railway exactly in time to kneel down in the middle of 
the track, facing the roar and rush of the express from 
Kobé. And in another moment, those who had wor- 
shiped the strange beauty of the man would have 
shrieked to see, even by lantern-light, all that remained 
of his poor earthliness, smearing the iron way.” 

And of this immolation we are told by the Orthodox 
Buddhist that « Only by those ignorant of the law can 
his action be commended.” «That if he felt it im- 
possible to keep from sinning as a priest, then it would 
have been better for him to return to the world and 
there try to follow the law for such as do not belong to 
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the Order.” “ That he will have to face the like 
temptation again and again, and all the sorrow of it 
and all the pain, even for a thousand times a thousand 
times, until he shall have learned to master himself.” 
Could we conceive of one of the “shining lights ” 
of the Western clergy being so harrowed by the admi- 
ration of his female parishioners as to seek a refuge 
from their importunities under the wheels of a Broad- 
way cable car, for instance? . . . We think not! 
That bespeaks a supersensitiveness almost incompre- 
hensible in the West—even among the higher clergy 
Mr. Hearn leads us through the intricate psychologi- 
cal and metaphysical mazes of Buddhism and Shinto- 
ism with a loving hand, which shows all too plainly how 
strong an impression the beliefs of the Orient have 
made on his poetic temperament. “ The idea of preéx- 
istence,” “The composite character of the soul,” 
« Ancestor worship,” all that he touches he beautifies 
oy his tender delicacy of treatment. And, after all, it 
is a beautiful idea, this idea that all our progenitors, 
even the most remote, are constantly either helping or 
hindering us by their own lives ; and that thought leads 


still further to the thought that we ourselves are in- 


tlueneing lives to come throughout the endless ages by 


every act of our own, however insignificant 


And we that now make merry in the Room 
They left, and summer dresses in new bloon 
Ourselves must be beneath the couch of Earth 


Descend —ourselves to make a couch—for whon 
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